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SENT TO HEAVEN. 


I nap a message to send her, 

To her whom my sopl loved best; 
But I had my task to finish, 

And she had gone home to rest. 


To rest in the far bright heaven— 
Oh, so far away from here; 

It was vain to speak to my darling, 
For I knew she could not hear. 


I had a message to send her, 
So tender, and true, and sweet; 
I longed for an angel to bear it, ~ 
And lay it down at her feet. 


I placed it one summer evening 
On a little white cloud’s breast; 

But it faded in golden splendor, 
And died in the crimson west. 


I gave it the lark, next morning, 
And I watched it soar and soar; 
But its pinions grew faint and weary, 
And it fiuitered to earth once more. 


To the heart of a rose I told it; 
And the perfume, sweet and rare, 
Growing faint on the blue bright ether, 
Was lost in the balmy air. 


I laid it upon a censer, 
And I saw the incense rise; 
But its clouds of rolling silver 
Could not reach the far blue skies. 


I cried in my passionate longing: 
‘*Has the earth no angel friend 
Who will carry my love the message 
That my heart desires to send?” 


Then I heard a strain of music, 
So mighty, so pure, so clear, 

That my very sorrow was silent, 
And my heart stood still to hear. 


And I felt in my soul’s deep yearning 
At last the sure answer stir— 

‘‘The music will go up to heaven, 
And carry my thought to her.” 


It rose in harmonious rushing 
Of mingled voices and strings, 
And I tenderly laid my message 
On the music’s outspread wings. 


I heard it float farther and farther, 
In sound more perfect than speech— 
Farther than sight can follow— 
Farther than soul can reach. 


And I know that at last my message 
Has passed through the golden gate; 

So my heart is no longer restless, 
And I am content to wait. 
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THE PANIC IN WALL STREET. 


= the past fortnight a panic has pre- 
' vailed in Wall Street, and stocks of all 
descriptions have declined from 10 to 15 per 
eent. Such an event, occurring simultaneous- 
ly with the most bountiful crops and the most 
remarkable development of material wealth this 
country has ever known, has naturally puzzled 
the public, and given rise to much surprise and 
eonjecture. 

On one side we hear that the panic was fic- 
titious; that it was created by Democratic pol- 
iticians, aided by influential Democratic press- 
es, in the hope of preventing the State of New 
York from voting for Lincoln. In support of 
this view it is allezed that Mr. Cobb, the Secre- 
tary of the ‘I'reasury, Mr. Schell, the Collector 
of this port, and other leading politicians, ap- 
peared in Wall Street, and gave their personal 
assurance to the brokers that the Union could 
not survive Lincoin’s election; that combina- 
tions were effected between politicians and 
stock-jobbers by which stocks were borrowed 
and sold for cash in unusual quantities, in or- 
der to depress prices; and that the ‘ moral” 

. of the panie, as deduced by its chief exponent, 
was that nothing but the success of the Fusion 
ticket could save the Union. This is one the- 
ory. 

On another hand, it is stated that the panic 
really grew out of the fears aroused by the fer- 
ment in the Southern States. ‘Though at New 
Orleans all is quiet, and every body seeks peace, 
throughout the States of Alabama, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, great excitement 
prevails; and if any reliance can be placed 
upon the assertions of the politicians and the 
newspapers of those States, the election of Lin- 
eoln will not be tolerated without a struggle. 
What form that struggle may take remains to 
be seen. We know that, immediately after the 
election of Lincoln, popular conventions will be 
summotied by the Governors of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina, to consider wheth- 
er the crisis requires action on the part of those 
States; and we have every reason to believe 
that very decided ground will be taken by 














South Carolina, at all events. What will be 
the upshot of the whole no one can tell. We 
are led to believe that the feeling in South 


Carolina —as in Georgia and Al.bama— is | 


growing less favorable to separate action, and 
that, in all probability, each State will wait for 
the others. But in the mean time there can 
be no question but, pending the discussion, un- 
easiness will pervade tle country, and all the 
markets will be feverish. 

A number of minor sources of anxiety are 
already contributing to produce this result. It 
is impossible to reflect upon the new attitude 
of Governor Wise, of Virginia, without alarm. 
His well-known energy, his want of prudence, 
his popularity, and the popularity of his scheme 
for making Virginia the manufacturing centre 
of a Southern Confederacy, all impart great sig- 
nificance to his present hostility to submission, 
and to his antagonism with Governor Letcher. 
Again, the cotton receipts are falling off omin- 
ously. It is quite likely that this is due in part 
to accident and the usual causes. The receipts 
last year, with which those of the preseut time 
are compared, were unusually heavy ; but still 
there is the fact ; and coupled with the rumor- 
ed determination of the planters to withhold 
their cotton in order to create trouble at the 
North, it must be admitted that it is disquiet- 
ing. The action of the Southern banks, though 
sirictly legitimate, has not been calculated to 
strengthen confidence. Business of a profit- 
able character, growing out of the movements 
in cotton, has so pressed upon them that they 
have been declining Jong paper, or, in the 
words of the political journals, refusing all pa- 
per maturing after the election. This creates 
trouble at the South, and vague uneasiness at 
the North. 

The theory of many persons is that these 
causes of distrust have been the sole source of 
the recent panic in Wall Street. 

It is probable that there is some trath in both 
theories. The politicians could not have fright- 
ened people had there not been some cause for 
alarm; nor, on the other hand, would that alarm 
have been so quickly felt and so strongly ex- 
pressed had it been left to find its own way to 
men’s breasts. 

The trade of this country is so largely de- 
pendent on the preservation of confidence, and 
each interest is so closely interwoven with every 
other, that the whole fabric is keenly sensitive 
to the least blow in any quarter. ‘Those: who 
doubt that it is in the power of a few Southern 
politicians to produce a crisis as destructive as 
that of 1857 display ignorance both of history 
and of the commerce of the country. Whether 
Southerners may choose to do so or not is an- 
other matter: that thcy have the power is be- 
yond all question. ‘Ihe withholding of a few 
hundred thousand bales of cotton, and the ces- 
sation of purchases by Southern houses in 
Northern markets, would not, of themsclves, be 
fatal to commerce, though they could not but 
cause mischief and loss. But the moral eflect of 
these measures would probably create an alarm 
far greater than the late Wall Street panic, and 
possibly destructive of that confidence without 
which no mercantile business can be conducted 
for an hour. Nor is it safe to rely upon the 
self-interest of the South, or the conservative 
tendencies of its commercial classes; for histo- 
ry teaches that, in times of political excitement, 
the appeals of trade are invariably disregarded, 
and money interests driven to the wall. There 
probably never was a war that was not under- 
taken contrary to the wishes and in the teeth 
of the earnest protests of merchants: history 
contains no example of a popular excitement 
rising to boiling heat, and ¢/en listening to mer- 
cantile appeals for forbearance. 

By the time these lines are read the election 
will be over, and we can not, therefore, be sus- 
pected of partisan purposes. We write in so- 
ber earnest, seeing the danger, and wishing that 
all good citizens, secing it as we do, may act to 
the best of their ability to avert it while it is yet 
time. 








This LOUNGES. 


PEEPING.® 

PEEPING into the next number of the Cornhill 
(it is not published in England yet), the Lounger 
sees a charming paper by the editor, ‘* A Round- 
about Journey.” He ran away for a week from 
London. For a week he was in France and Hol- 
land. He saw famous cities and beautiful pictures, 
aud had all the delightful feast of foreign travel for 
seven days. ‘That is where the Britons have us on 
the hip. They can run across the channel in an 
hour or two hours. We must expect two weeks, 
By the time we are fairly sea-sick they are look- 
ing at the Madonnas and the rest, and hearing the 
sweet chimes of Antwerp and Bruges. It is a hap- 
py chance, for Europe seems about as far from Lon- 
don as from New York. 

The paper of Thackery’s from which the Loun- 
ger quotes copiousl: is in his raciest and most ge- 
nial vein: 

** We most of us tell old stories in our families. The wife 
and children laugh for the hundredth time at the joke. ‘The 
old servants (though old servants are fewer every day) nod 
and smile a recognition at the well-known anecdote. ‘Don't 
tell that story of Grouse in the gun-room,’ says Diggory to 
Mr. Hardcastle in the play, ‘or I must laugh.’ As we 
twaddle, and grow old and forgetful, we may tell an old 
story; or, out of mere bemevoience, and a wieh to amuse a 





| friend when conversation is flagging, disinter a Joe Miller 
| now and then; but the practice is not quite honest, and en- 
tails a certain necessity of hypocri-y on story hearers and 
tellers. It is a sad thing, to think that a man with what 
you call a fund of aneccote is a humbug, more or less ami- 
able and pleasant. What right have I to tell my ‘Grouse 
and the gun-room' over and over in the presence of my wife, 
mother, mother-in-law, sons, daughters, old footman, or par- 
lor-maid, coufidential clerk, curate, or what not? I smirk 
and go through the history, giving my admirable imitations 
of the characters introduced: I mimic Jonce’s grin, Hobbs's 
squint, Brown's stammer, Grady's brogue, Sandy's Scotch 
accent, to the best of my power; and the family part of my 
audience laughs good-humoredly. Perhaps the stranger, 
for whose amusement the performance is given, is amused 
by it, and laughs too. But this practice continued is not 
moral. This self-indulgence on your part, my dear Pater- 
familias, is weak, vain—not to say culpable. I can imagine 
many a worthy man, who begins unguardedly to read this 
page, and comes to the present sentence, lying back in his 
chair, thinking of that story which he has told innocently 
for fifty years, and rather pitcously owning to himself, 
‘Well, well, it is wrong; I have no right to call on my 
poor wife to langh, my daughters to affect to be amused, by 
that old, old jest of mine. And they would have gone on 
laughing, and they would have pretended to be amused, to 
their dying day, if this man had not flung his damper over 
our hilarity.’ . . . Ilay down the pen, and think, * Are 
there any old stories which [ still tell myself in the boom 
of my family? Mave I any “Grouse in my gun-room ?"" 
If there are such, it is because my memory fails; not be- 
cause I want applause, and wantonly repeat myself. You 
see, men with the so-called fund of anecdote will not repeat 
the same story to the same individual; but they do think 
that, on a new party, the repetition of a joke ever so old 
may be honorably tried. I meet men walking the London 
strect, bearing the best reputation, men of anecdotical pow- 
ers: I know such, who very likely will rcad this, and say, 
‘Hang the fellow, he means me.” And soIdo. No—no 
man ought to tell an anecdote more than thrice, let us say, 
unless he is sure he is speaking only to give pleasure to his 
he rs—tnless he feels that it is not a mere desire for 
praise which makes him open his jaws. 

** And is it not with writers as with raconteurs? Ought 
they not to have their ingenuous modesty? May authors 
tell old stories, and how many times over? When I come 
tolook at a place which I have visited any time these 
twenty or thirty years, I recall not the place merely, but 
the sensations I had at first seeing it, and which are quite 
different to my feelings to-day. That first day at Calais; 
the voices of the women crying out at night, as the vessel 
came alongside the pier; the supper at Quillacq’s and the 
flavor of the cutlets and wine; the red-calico canopy un- 
der which I slept; the tiled floor, and the fresh smell of 
: the wonderful postillion in his jack-boots and 
l return with perfect clearness to my mind, and 
them, and not the objects which are actuaily 
under my eyes. Here is Calais. Yonder is that commis- 
sioner I have known this score of years. Here are the 
women screaming and bustling over the baggage; the 
people at the passport-barrier who take your papers. My 
good people, I hardly see you. You no more interest me 
than a dozen orange women in Covent Garden, or a shop 
book-keeper in Oxford Street. But you make me think 
of a time when you were indeed wonderful to behold— 
when the little French soldiers wore white cockades in 
their shakos — when the diligence wa: forty hours going 
to Paris; and the great-booted postillion, as surveyed by 
youthful eyes from the coupé, with his jurons, his ends 
of rope for the harness, and his clubbed pigtail, was a 
wonderful being, and productive of endless amusement. 
You young folks don't remember the apple-girls who used 
to follow the diligence up the hill beyond Boulogne, and 
the delights of the jolly road? In making continental 
journeys with young folks, an oldster may be very quiet, 
and, to outward appearance, mclancholy; but really he 
haa gone back to the days of his youth, and he is seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age (as the case may be), and is 
amusing himself with all his might. He is noting the 
horses as they come squesling out of the post-house yard 
at midnight; he is enjoying the delicious meals at Beau- 
vais and Amiens, and quaffing ad libitum the rich table- 
@héte wine; he is hail-fellow with the conductor, and 
alive to all the incidents of the road. A man can't be 
alive in 1860 and 1830 at the same time, don't you ree? 
Bodily, I may be in 1860 inert, silent, torpid; but in the 
spirit I am walking about in 1828, let us say—in a blue 
dress coat and brass buttons, a sweet figured silk waist- 
coat (which I button round a slim waist with perfect ease), 
looking at beautiful beings with gigot sleeves and tea-tray 
hats under the golden chestnuts of the Tuileries, or round 
the Placa, Vendime, where the drapeau blanc is floiting 
from the statueless column. Shall we go and dine at 
Bombarda’s, near the Ilitel Breteuil, or at the Café Vir- 
ginie?—Away! Bombarda‘s and the Hoétel Breteuil have 
been pulled down ever so long. They knocked down the 
poor old Virginia Coffee-house last year. My spirit goes 
and dines there. My body, perhaps, is seated with ever 
so many people in a railway carriage, and no wonder my 
companions find me cull and silent. Have you read 
Mr. Dale Owen's ‘ Footsteps on the Confines of Another 
World ?—(My dear Sir, it will make your hair stand quite 
refreshingly on end.) In that work yon will read that 
when gentlomen’s or ladies’ spirits travel off « few score 
or thousand miles to visit a friend, their bodies lie quiet 
and in a torpid state in their beds or in their arm-chairs 
at home. £0, in this way, Iam absent. My roul whisks 
away thirty years back into the past. Iam looking out 
anxiously for a beard. I am getting past the age of lov- 
ing Byron's pooms, and pretend that I like Wordsworth 
and Shelley much better. Nothing I eat or drink (in rea- 
son) disagrees with me; and I know whom I think to be 
the most lovely creature in the world. Ah, dear maid 
(of that remote but well-remembered pe~'~i), are you a 
wife or widow now ?—are you dead ’—ar: you thin and 
withered and old ?—or are you grown much stouter, with 
a fulse front? and so forth. 









. . . . o . . 

“ Carriton.—I was awakened this morning with the 
chime which Antwerp cathedral clock plays at half-hours, 
The tune has been haunting me ever since, az tunes will. 
You dress, eat, drink, walk, and talk to yourself to their 
tune: their inaudible jingle accompanies you ell day: 
you read the sentences of the paper to their rhythm, I 
tried uncouthly to imitate the tune to the ladies of the 
family at breakfast, and they eay it is ‘the shadow dance 
of Linorah. It may beso. I dimly remember that my 
body was once present during the performance of that 
opera, while my eyes were closed, and my intellectual 
fxeulties €ormant at the back of the box; howbeit, I have 
learned that shadow dance from hearing it pealing up 
ever so high in the air; at night, morn, noon. 

* TIow pleasant to lie awake and listen to the cheery 
peal! while the old city is asleep at midnight, or waking 
up rocy at sunrise, or basking in noon, or swept by the 
scudding rain which drives in gusts over the broad places, 
and the great shining river; or sparkling in snow which 
dresses up a hundred thousand masta, peaks, and towers; 
or wrapped round with thunder-cloud before 
which the white gables shine whiter; day and night the 
kind little carillon -plays its fantastic melodies overhead. 
The bells go on ringing: Quot vivos vocant, mortuos 
planunt, ful: wa franjunt ; so on to the past and fu- 
ture tenses, and for how many nights, days, and yeors! 
While the French were pitching their fu/qura into 
Chassé's citadel, the bells went on ringing quite cheerful- 
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ly. While the scaffolds were up and guarded by Alva's 
eoldicry, and regiments of penitents, blue, black, and 
gray, poured out of churches and convents, droning their 
dirges, and marching to 4he place of the Hotel de Ville, 
where heretics and rebels were to meet their doom, the 
bells up yonder were chanting at their appointed half- 
hours and quarters, and rang the mauvais quart wheure 
fur many a poor soul. This bell can see as far away as 
the towers and dikes of Rotterdam. That one can call a 
greeting to st. Ursula’s at Brussels, and toss a recognition 
to that one at the town-hall of Oudenarde, and remembet 
how, after a great struggle there a hundred and fifty years 
ago, the whole plain was covered with the flying French 
chivalry—bBurgundy, and Berri, and the Chevalier of St. 
George flying like the rest. ‘What is your clamor about 
Oudenarde?’ says another bell (Bob Major this one must 
be). ‘ Be still, thou querulous old clapper! J can seo 
over to Ilougoumont and St. John, And about forty-five 
years since I rang all through one Sunday in June, when 
there was such a battle going on in the corn-fields there as 
none of you others ever heard tolled of. Yes, from morn- 
ing service until after ve=pers, the French and English 
were all at it, ding-dong.’ And then calls of business in- 
tervening, the bells have to give up their private jangle, 
resume their professional duty, and sing their ‘hourly 
chorus out of Dinorah. 

“*What a prodigious distance those bells can be heard! 
I was awakened this morning to their tune, I ray. I have 
been hearing it constantly ever since. And this house 
whence I write, Murray says, is two hundred and ten 
miles from Antwerp. And it is a week off; and there is 
the bell still janglfng its shadow dance out of Linorah, 
An audible shacow you understand, and an invisible 
sound, but quite distinct ; and a plague take the tune! 

* Beapie.—But I submit, an obstacle to conversions ie 
the intrusion and impertinence of that Swiss fellow witb 
the baldric—the officer who answers to the beadle of the 
British Islands—and is pacing about the church with an 
eye on the congregation. Now the boast of Catholics is 
that their churches are open to all; but in certain places 
and churches there are exceptions, At Rome I have beep 
into St. Peter's at all hours: the coors are always open, 
the lamps are always burning, the faithful are forever 
kneeling at one shrine or the other. But at Antwerp, not 
£0. In the afternoon you can go to the church, and be 
civilly treated; but you must pay a franc at the side- 
gate. In the forenoon the coors are open, to be sure, and 
there is no one to levy an entrance fee. I was standing 
ever so still, looking through the great gates of the choir 
at the twinkling lights, and listening to the distant chants 
of the priests performing the service, when a sweet chorus 
from the organ-loft broke out behind me overhead, and I 
turned round. My friend the drum-major ecclesiastic was 
down upon me in a moment. * Do not turn your back to 
the altar during divine service,’ says he, in very intelligi- 
ble English. I take the rebuke, and turn a soft right- 
about face, and listen a while as the service continues. 
See it I can not, nor the altar and its ministranta We 
are separated fiom these by a great screen and closed 
gates of iron, through which the lamps glitter and the 
chant comes by gusts only. Sceing a ecore of children 
trotting cown a side aivle, I think I may follow them. I 
am tired of looking at that hideous old pulpit with its gro- 
tesque monsters and decorations. I slip off to the side 
aisle ; but my friend the drum-major is instantly after me 
—slmost I thought he was going to lay hands on me. 
‘You mustn't go there,’ says he; ‘you mustn't disturb 
the service.’ I was moving as quietly as might be, and 
ten paces off there were twenty children kicking and clat- 
tering at their ease. I point them out to the Swisa. ‘They 
come to pray,’ says he. * You don't come to pray, you—’ 
* When I come to pay,’ says I, ‘I am welcome ;’ and with 
this withering sarcasm I walk out of church in a huff. I 
don't envy the feclings of that beadle after receiving point- 
blank such a stroke of wit.” 

There is much more of the same mellow, pleas- 
ant talk about the romantic and dear old Dutch 
towns and treasures. As a magazinist Thackeray 
is inimitable. 





PICKWICKIAN ELOQUENCE. 

THE most listless Lounger can not escape the 
electricity of the time. The people all around him, 
of every pursuit and of all interests, are so pro- 
foundly interested in the questions which are de- 
bated with such ardor Loth at home and abroad, 
that conversation flows in the same channels, and 
will for a week longer, when it will stop, and other 
topics of equal interest but of less excitement will 
engage the public mind. A stranger, as the //erald 
justly remar&s, would think, as he watched the 
bubbling of the political caldron, that steam 
enough would be generated to blow up the whole 
kettle; but, as the paper truly adds, he would be 
amazed, as well as amused, to observe how sud. 
denly the heated waters settle and cool. 

In a great nation like ours there must be great 
interests. Various policies of Government will 
necessarily variously affect those interesis. An 
election campaign, consequently, stirs up men’s 
minds, and we are vehement this way, and vehé= 
ment that, according as our convictions and inter- 
ests persuade us. Now, happily for us, we all 
know that while there must Le differences of opin- 
ion and political action, yet our Government is the 
, 2at guarantee of peace and harmony. So far as 
human wisdom may say, this country can endure 
no evil which can not be more wisely and effectu- 
ally corrected under the Government than outside 
of it. To suppose otherwise is to concede the fail- 
ure of our experiment; and no thoughtful citizen, 
when the rhetorical ardors of the election are past, 
would soberly allow that. 

The perpetuity of our Government is not depend- 
ent upon the whim of any person or party: it is 
founded iueradicably upon per t principles of 
human nature. So long as the great mass of the 
people of this country every where are better off, 
in every respect, of property, of personal safety, of 
universal security, than they could be under any 
other conceivable system, so long this Government 
is founded upon a rock, and all the gates of the hell 
of anarchy can not prevail against it. But when- 
ever it should appear otherwise than it is now; 
whenever the Government should be so radically 
vitiated that it will be palpably, and upon a care- 
ful consideration of all the circumstances and con- 
sequences, better for any considerable number of 
persons violently to change our system than to 
seek redress under it, then they will make the ef- 
fort, and the country will act as the instinct of 
self-preservation prompts. 

But such a contingency as this seems to be al- 
most inconceivable. The spirit which has made 
us what we are will continue to make us all that 
we are to be. The acerbities of any particular 
election will gradually grow milder, and people 
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who have said very sharp things will be justly 
excused upon the plea of peculiar excitement. It 
is very comfortable to reflect that a great deal of 
our electioneering eloquence is purely Pickwickian. 
alliances . 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Tuar is to say, Italy and the war there. Gari- 
baldi is as great as he is brave. History does not 
often, in these latter European days, bring two men 
together upon the stage so adequate to noble ac- 
tions as Garibaldi and Cavour. ‘They differ, but 
honestly differing, they differ with mutual respect. 
Cavour, in the most generous, but dignified, man- 
ner, put himself and Gari! — in judgment ‘bef ore 
the Italian people. The verdict effectively was— 
‘You are both right.” That is to say, they have 
an equal love of country, an equal willingness to 
serve her, and each is willing to sulmit his especial 
method to the decision of the country. 

Cavour, like a true statesman, constantly con- 
sults the shifting barometer of circumstances. 
What seems unwise and impracticable to-day, to- 
morrow may show to be possible and easy. He 
wishes no cession of Italian territory. It can not 
be asked, he says, of a nation of twenty-five mill- 





ions of people. Then he wishes Rome to be the 
metropolis of Italy: but how it may be so made 
can not be at unce categorically determined. Still 


further, Venetia must join Italy, as she longs to 
do. Yet Europe does not wish that Italy should 
make war upon Austria to free Venice; because 
Europe fears that Italy can not do the work alone. 
The union of Italy will show Europe that she is 
wrong, says Cavour; and when a united Italy 
marches to open the gates of Venice, white-coated 
Austria will retire; Europe will approve; and It- 
aly, from the Alps all around to the sea, will be 
one, great, indivisible. 

It isa splendid programme, but who doubts that 
it will be fulfilled? And yet forty years ago the 
poet Shelley thought as we think. We 
why he was wrong, and why our hopes have a 
surer foundation—or we think we can. Here is 
what he wrote of Naples in 1820; would vou not 
think it had been inspired by Garibal li's deliver- 
ance of the city ? 


can see 


“Naples! thou heart of men, which ever pantest 

Naked, beneath the lidless eye of heaven! 

Elysian city! which to calm enchantest 
The mutinous air and sea; they round thee, even 
As sleep round love, are driven! 
Metropolis of a ruined Paradise 
Long lost, late won, and yet but half regained! 
Bright altar of the bloodless sacrifice 
Which armed Victory offers up unstained 
To Love, the flower-enchained! 
Thou which wert once, and then didst cease to be, 
Now art, and henceforth ever shall be, free. 
If Hope, and Truth, and Justice can avail. 
Hail, hail, all hail!” : 
—_ —— 
WORDS IN DISGRACE. 

Lapy Fraxk1y’s devotion to the memory of 
her husband, and her unwearied efforts to solve 
the mvstery of his death, have made her known to 
the world, and associated her name with all those 
which illustrate the patient fidelity of women. It 
is mainly to her resolution that the mystery was 
eleared. The M‘Clintock Expedition sailed espe- 
eially under her auspices, and hers is the honora- 
ble renown not only of answering a question of 
which her Government despaired, but of sealing 
the fame of her husband by the discovery that he 
was in the way to have solved the great Arctic 
problem when jealous Death interfered. 

She lately arrived in this country, with which 
the heroism of Dr. Kane and the liberality of 
Henry Grinnell had created for her peculiar and 
most interesting relations. She has been travel- 
ing among us, and is every where received with 
that quiet respect which 
“Ye whe believe in affection that hopes, and endures, 

and is patient, 

Ye whe believe in the beauty and streagth ef woe- 

man's devotion,” 
ean net help feeling for the wife of Sir John Frank- 
lin. 

The ether day, in compliance with a very en- 
thusiastic invitation, she went to the Woman's 
Library, recently opened in this city. She meta 
crowd of ladies there. They had some pleasant 
talk; and after remaining for two hours, she left. 
The reperter adds: ‘‘ After examining the books 
and pictures, she requested to be permitted to do- 
nate some books to the library... We have great 
respect for reporters—but we hope she requested 
te do no such thing. That Lady Franklin should 
wish to give books to the library is very probable 
and natural; but how does she, or any body else, 
donate books ? 

What is the matter with that good old word 
give, that reporters and orators and writers of pub- 
lic letters are trying to suppress it? Itis asweet, 
sound word, and ought to be loved and respected. 
Another word is outlawed in the same manner and 
by the same persons. What has the word ‘ begin” 
done that it should be incontinently thrust out? 
Take up any morning paper, and if any body made 
a speech last evening, you will probably read that 
about eight o'clock he “‘commenced to speak.” 
The procession ‘‘commenced to pass” a certain 
point, etc. Why didn’t he ‘‘begin” to speak? 
Why didn’t the procession “‘ begin” to pass? Is 
it supposed to be more elegant to use ‘‘ commence” 
for “begin,” and “donate” for ‘‘give?” Does 
any body seriously think ‘‘donation” a nobler 
word than ‘“‘gift?” Let us hope that if the ami- 
able Lady Franklin does present books to the li- 
brary, she will write in them “A Gift from Jane 
Franklin;” not ‘A Donation from Lady Franklin.” 





MORE TALK. 

As the pelitical orators close their mouths, the 
Lyeeum lecturers open theirs. The lecture season, 
in fact, began before the campaign was fairly over. 
The papers have published their usual lists; the 
committees and the speakers have been struggling 
“t arm’ ‘mgth through the post to arrange their 














evenings; the committees’ lists are closed; the 
lecturers’ books are full; nothing remains for them 
now but to stand and deliver 

There is a preliminary wl.ich does not concern 
the lecturers which is yet to be completed. That 
is, the usual announcement that the Lecture system 
has run out: that people will no lonzer tolerate 
second-hand slip-slop dipped out of Cyclopedia | 
and Reviews: that the fancy men of the Lyceum 
have used themselves up—and the Lyceum itself is 
now discovered to be a humbug. ‘These agreealile 
facts are annually brought forward, but the Lyceum 
perversely refuses to stop; the 
tinue id liberally pay the lecturers; and 
the lecturers themselves do still speak and em- 
pouch the fee. 


committees cone- 


to invite ar 


It is amusing to observe how a habit of skepti- 
cism leads not only to universal doubt but to an 
incessant surprise. If any body secretly sneers, 


for instance, at the ion from a purely 
disinterested and humane motive, he is constantly 
at fault in the results of his calculat because 
so many people do constantly act not from selfish- 
ness but from the very opposite motive. And as 
with individuals, so of their aggregate called soci- 
ety. Asa rule, the appeal of nobility and gener- 
osity does not fall dead upon any chance crowd. 
Sometimes it will, but then the case is exceptional. 
If a man supposes, for instance, that he can as 
deeply move others by an appeal to their pocket 
as to their pride, he is profoundly mistaken. If 
you want to protect the pocket, or if you want to 


idea of any ac 


ions, 


open it, approach it by the way of a feeling, or of 
a principle. 
So if any body suppos the Lyceum is a 





mere whim of people who want somewhere to pass 
the evening, he will find that the facts are incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of whimsicality. A whim 


is transient in its nature, The reason why the Ly- 
ceum remains so permanently is not that people 
must always have somewhere to pass the evening, 
but that thev are interested what they hear 
there. Rhetoric is pleasant and humor is good; 
but the rhetoric of any particular person is always 
and presently tires, and humor 
hen bec 





alone 
the 
us 


mannered, 
will not sustain a lecture. It 
lectures are more than rhetorica 
that the speakers are s ved fre 

‘The truth is, that in this country a 
questions are more directly and lhe nestly treated in 
the Lyceum than any where else. A great m any 
subjects that we all think ai d few 
talk about lest they should seem odd, are 
by the lecturer upon his own responsibilits 
he appea ls directly to the nee. The commi 
tee may sometimes be alarmed, but it all right 
with the speaker and the hearer 1 
the owners of their own souls, and prefer to hea 
before they strike. And so long as the Lyceum is 
maintained by that interest « side and that 
honesty upon both—a state of things incredible to 





is ause 


umore 
umm m vearto vear,. 


great many 


out, an care to 





touched 


} 
, and 





it 
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none 


many—just so long will the Lyceum lecture be 
among the powers as well as pleasures of the land. 
_ —_— 
MAN-OM. 
Tue Lounger has already wondered why we 


kind of Ilansom cab in New 


it 80 





did not have some 
York. We have omnibuses every where: bi 
they have in London, and they do not find the 
cabs superfluous. We can't have uses in 
the Central Park, and for a turn in the country 
across the ferries; nor, above all, to and from the 
railroads and steamers, for twenty-five cents. To 
introduce cabs is a work for Young America, and 
young Ameriea has taken it in hand. 

For it is credibly reported that Mr. George 
Francis Train, a vehement gentleman, who has 
been heard of in England occasionally as blowing 
a very loud horn for his native land, is about re- 
turning to America, not exactly in a Hansom cab 
but with a Hansom cab in his head. People who 
think that he had an express locomotive under full 
steam in it when he went away, may suppose that 
England has moderated his gait a little. But 
properly considered the cab is a proof of the con- 
tinued steam. For it is in strict pursuance of his 
characteristic plan of ‘‘ putting through by day- 
light” that he intends to run Hansom cabs in the 
city under charter. 

The great difficulty with the London cabs is their 
weight. The genius of light carriages has not vet 
smiled upon England. With the best roads in the 
world, if the Englishmen had our light wagons how 
they would spin! (of course not faster than we do, 
In fact, not so fast. But still they would be con- 
scious of a new sensation). There is no reason 
why Mr. Train should not have his cabs light. 
Doubtless he will have them so. Doubtless a man 
who is supposed to represent the peculiar spirit of 
his country, knows that that country spurns the 
heavy carriage, and will give us elastic, 
convenient, cheap, and Hansom. 


omni 


cabs, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THE ALLOCUTION. 
“ The following is a summary of the Allocution delivered by the 
Pope in the Consistory held on the 28th ” 
Krxo Victor's a wretch and a horrible thief, 
Blasphemer, church-robber, and stabber, 
And I'm happy to think he'll one day come to grief 
For being so greedy a grabber. 
As touching the soldiers who died in my cause, 
No fate could be better or sweeter; 
I certify all have escaped from the jaws 
Of Old N. and gone up to St. Peter. 


Regarding the Kings that don't lend me a hand 
To work out the Papacy's mission, 

I beg that those monarchs will please understand 
They're all on the road to perdition. 

I especially hint to the Gallican Sphinx 
That his acts are all futile and null, for 

While he’s making a capital book, as he thinks, 
I've booked him for sojourn in sulphur, 


So up to the aid of your father the Pope, 
Who gives you these elegant wiggings, 

Don't force him, as Yankees woukd call it, to slope, 
And make tracks for unsanctified diggings. 

Save the Chair of St. Peter from being defiled 
By yon “ Parricidal Pollution :” 

Draw the Sword in my favor, and don't draw it mild— 
And this ia your Pope's Allocution, 


| 
| 
| 








ZE50P"S SELECT FABLES. 
THE SEA-NYMPH AND THE OCEAN SWELL, 


One morning, when there was a he: avy Swell upon the 
sands, a gentle Nymph walked forth, r blue eyes be um- 
ing with joy, her flowing tresses crystallized with dew. 









The Swell, struck by her t auty, and solicitous to win her 
admiration, paused, and proud ook his 1 Jon v3 
curls, **Canst thou not «t Ny 
**from that treasury of beauty one captive 

























—** Where wouldet the u have a lock ¥" yg 
thy understanding, that’s confined en 1 alrea 
“Oh, cruel,” ¢ knowest 
I am thy slave ¥ 
‘and a mot rt k 
the pale san i) 
lock of thit 
tion, ¢ 
her lau I 
cant i 
etant, ‘ i ’ 4 

( il it m 
tb wut eet n be expected trom 1 insal 
wor pers but | lua 7 

THK SLOW COACH AND TUE LITTLE DUCK. 

A Slow Couch had often observed in pa g a little Duck, 
who with her mother and sisters lived on a village green. 
** Some fine day,” suid the slow Coach, «topping and regard 
ing the little Duck, with a dreary “when I can get 
a license, you shall go to market wi Thank y 
returned the little Duck, prou ip her bill; “but 
if I wait till you find it conven ta license, perhaps 
I may wait ll pease are out « won. I never ourage 
tlow Couches: when I wich to go to market I shall travel 
express.” 

Moral. We here tee the error of procrastination. Daw- 
dlers are alv * spubbed. The dittle Duck, though some- 
what pert in her tone, was quite right in her principle. A 
Coach that makes lumbering excuses tor able t 

e, should be put down as an obetu t 

THE YOUNG MONKEY AND THE UGLY MUG. 

A Young Monkey, in the uniforn idy, eat at the 

1e~= | M.S. Lande ly at an 

z tothe Fi t are 
. Sly ¥” de ot 






repli d the y 


our Sister!” ret 





is considere« 





y"—** She ino, % tl 
: “I had a letter from her thi 
,» and whut cozs ar eee the 


































































pushing —_ tle of Cape Madeira toward the young Monkcy. 
—*Sh Sir,” rejoined the latter, ** that ~ would be 
ceed eased if I w iid send ber 9 veh gve “ody put 
in a briovh."—** Ha!’ ly M lin 
vanity, * Fill your ¢ 
leavs nce? Y 
Sir; your health, Mr. ; 
M l. A young M 
have a pretty sister: 1 
dul sus sweet toa yt. 
happens to meet with the u t Lieutenant, 
Tue Trrest Tretota.rrs. — The Spirit-Rappers, for 
not one of them: knows any thing about any Spirit what- 
ever. 
——— 
LAMORICIERL'S VOW, OR IE WOULD BE AN 
VA, 
i an Alva, vowed and sware 
The rn ¢ Lan riciére ; 
Thr i him, the p v t 
§ be, with wasting fire and eword. 
The eway 
ll 
Bu 
* Adorable and most adored, 
B-hold this ornamental Sword; 
Thine, if I conquer, it shall be: 
Mere will I hang it up to thee!” 
Unheard was the Crusader’s prayer, 
Wholly by winds dispersed in air; 
Becau-e, there's too much ground to fear, 
Though dolls have ears, they cam not hear. 
Our Hero's doom was dire defeat, 
Ax expeditious as cor te; 
His army driven from the field 
And he himself obliged to yield. 
Fu Ifill, though thon hast loet ae came, 
The will is equal to the deed 
And merits no inferior meed 
So let thy eword, in spite of scerm, 
The angel-hifted hou-e adorn. 
I now " k is o'er, 
Thou eh n it evermore: 
Drawn ag «et u iv’ 
Oh! never t ls 
Avstria’s prst Way.—lIf A dot hone 
@st and Wisest thing that e} y < e ‘ 
the Venetian territory to it pay over 
the proceeds into the ¢ t of Bankruptey. 
- - 
Wonprnrrci.—A teacher of pet hip in twelve 1 
eons taught a lawyer to 1 his own w 
Good dinners have a harmonizing inflnen Few dis 
putes are so large that they can not be cov lw ata 


ble-cloth. 











meme _— . 
‘“* A retainer at the bar,"’ as the boy said, when « ht 
by a dog, just as he was about to climb on the « - 
fence. 
— 

A Wisconsin paper, after describing a farm which the 
advertiser wants to sell, add * The surrounding country 
is the moet beautiful the God of Nature ever 1 rhe 
scenery is cele=tis divine; ale two wagons to sell, and 
a yoke of steers.” 

~~ ——- 

A blind man, having walked the streets with a lighted 
lantern, an acquaintance met him, and exclaimed, in some 
surpri-e, 

** Why, what is the use of that light to you? You 
know every street and turning; it does you no gool. You 


can't see a bit the better 
** No,” replied the blind man; “T don’t carry the light 
to make me see, but to prevent fools fiom running against 


me” 


—_> --——_— 
recording the career of a mad dog, says: 
before it 
er 


An editor, 
** We are grieved to say that the rabid animal, 
could be killed, severely bit Dr. Hart and sep 


dogs." 
rn 

A Frenchman baving heard the phrase, “I've got other 
fish to fry,"’ very readily learned its application. (ne 
evening, after escorting a lady home, and being invited to 
walk in, he thought of the above expression, and excused 
himeelf by saying, ‘1 thank you, Madame; I minst cook 
some fich.” 


ral oti 


-_—_ 
A man may generally expect a domestic * preeme’’ when 
his wife begins to put ea “aire,” 
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Carver anp Errect.—* Why, Hans, you have the mort 
ferninine cast of countenanc lever have seen." 

Oh, yah,” replied Hans, “I know de reason for dat— 
I der Was a Voomans.” 

~— —— 

The following i+ a copy of a will left by a man whe chese 
t his own la re: “TI + the last will and teeta- 
mer e, John I I all my things to my re- 
lat t ‘them the Leet way they can, 
N_B y tody kicks up a row, or makes any fuss 
about ien't t y thing. Signed by me, Joun 
i LOMA 

—_ . 

Fun is wort! phy nd whoever invents or 
di ( a new pply « rves the name ef a 
I benelac 

I the opinion t lawyer gets his 

by plur wl t the doctor gets 
I * pill 

Ar t ked w ttached to the 
ten ‘ ied, * iat has more than 
m a1 timat n aristocrat.” 

_ 

A man took off how a terrible wound he had 
received a few y being able to find the 
wound, he ler hat it waa hia ** broth- 
er Bill's arm 

als —_ — 

He who erects a perpendicular line wpon a horizontal 
one, makes a right angle; he who fishes for trout witha 
nuked linc, makes a wrong angle. 

A ee 
y Dutchman who some years ago was elected a 





i-latu 


in his broken English 
Lechislatur I tought I vould 
it 1 soon found dere was 





‘Ven f veal te the 
all Solomons dere; t 


k fools dere as I was,” 
cunstenmemaeiiii pene 
Some things come by odd names. The most uncom- 
mon qualit 2man is ou i**common sense; a paper 
hal le long is a ** brief; fi pase dew ly ditty, de- 





bee or meanir 


— 





A man who assisted to empty several bottles of wine, 
aftcrward took a walk. The pavements were quite icy, 
and he exclaimed—* Very sing'lar; wh-whenever water 
freezes, it always freezes with the slippery side up,” 

—_—_—————— 


“ Tlow,” said Mr. A. to a friend who wished to convey 
a matter of imports ance to a lady without communicating 
dire wetly with her, * how can you be certain of her read- 
» letter seeing you have directed it to her hus- 







er have managed without the possibility of a fail- 
e answer; “she will open it to a certainty, 
it the word io the corner.” 


fo r I hay I d * private’ 
—_— 


EXPORTED AND TRANSPORTED. — A gentleman recently 








married, was enjoying, with his tuir ot 1, an evening walk 
along beach of Mussel reh. ‘Pray, my dear,” said 
th ‘what is the difference between exported and 
trar iv’ At that moment a vessel left the harbor 





bound for a foreign port. ** Were you, my love,” return- 
ed the gentleman, “aboard that vessel, you would be ex- 
ported, and I would be transported." 
~—- — 
* aske a a friend of a young lawyer, 
rT pro #sion \" 
ofession is better than my practice.” 





“Well, 





A eoldier being asked if — met with much hospitality 





v H n Ireland, replied, * That he was im the 
hospital nearly “all the time he was there.” 
—_— 






‘ id a bricklayer to his laborer, “ff yeu meet 
, tell him to make haste, as we are waiting for 


* I will,” replied Mick 
Jon’t meet him?" 

—_—_— 
I urs says that ‘* pestry is ev- 
ne man " but we are afraid 
n ji ngled d most by those who have 


; “but what will I tell 








lex 


ly ac 





Oe 

A correspendent has invented a machine for extracting 

the lies from quack advertixements. Some of them are 

never seen after entering the machine, as only the truth 
comes out. 





THE EMPEROR OF CHINA AND 
HIS CAPITAL. 


As we may expect to hear by any mail of the 
march of the allied French and English upon the 
Chinese capital, we place on record, on the follow- 
ing page, a Portrait of the Emperor Hien-Fou, and 
a Plan of Peking. 

We published in No. 94 of this Journal, bearing 
date October 16, 1858, two fine views of Peking, 
with a historical sketch of the city; in No. 154, 
dated December 10), 1859, an illustrated letter from 
respondent accompanied Mr. 
e sunimer ofthat 
29, 1860, 
hili, showing the 


our special cor who 
Ward on his rnev to Peking t! 
year; and in No. 196, bearing date Sept 


a Large Map of the Province of Ie 












Movrus oF tie Pero, and Tue Seat or War 
inCuinxa. Referring to th publications we will 
only add here , In conseque f the political 
disturbances which have Leen raging in China for 
the past f vears, the supply of food on which 
re relies for tl » of its people has 
bee t Iv r ! na t populat ion has fallen 
off i It was once a city of 2,000,000 
inha s: how many it contains now, no one 
can tell It is not a } indsome city—the houses 
being only one story high—in consequence of the 
prevalence of eart re ikes, It is divided into two 
distinct portions, the Chinese town and the Tartar 
town: the one isles the abode of the rich, the 
soldiery, and men of leisure; the other, the home 
of working-classes and the poor. It is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and provided with strong 
fortifications; the Europeans will probably have 
some fighting to do ere they take the place. 

The Emperor of China—Hien-Fou—is a man of 
only twenty-nine years of age, having been born in 
1831. He came to the throne ten vears ago: his 
predecessor, contrary to custom, chose him out, 


and formally introduced him to the Mandarins as 
their future Emperor some time before his death, 
He is said to be a man of remarkable energy of 
character and resolution of purpose. He has never 
wavered in his hostility to the English; and if re- 
port speak truly, he is determined to wage the 
present to the bitter end. His domestic 
policy has been rigorous; he has never failed to 
punish cowardly, or to rew ard brave and skillful 
offic IIe has so little regard for Chinese pre- 
judices that he will not allow any lady with de- 
formed feet to approach the court: and his wife, a 
fine handsome woman, he treats in every W ay é 
an equal. It is sad for him that his reign should 
oceur at a period when, seemingly, the reeupera- 
tien of the Chinese Empire is beyond hope. 


war 


rs, 
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REFERENCE TO THE PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS, PLACES, ETC., 


LI CARB CLCT OF SSH, | 


AAA, The Forbidden City, in three divisions, about two miles in circumference. 
a. The Centar Division, containing the Emperor's palaces and residences of the 
imperial household. 

b. The Easre2y Division, containing the palaces of the princes, council-cham- 

ber, imperial treasury, imperial library, hall of intense ment:1 excrcise, 

temple to the Emperor’s ancestors whose names are carved on tablets kept 

there, 

c. The Western Drvision, containing hall of portraits of the royal family and 


of eminent m 


en, the Emperor's printing and binding extablixhment, court 


of Commissioners of Sessions, Receipts, etc., etc., a temple to the guardian 
deity of the city. 
3B, BB, Tho Imperial City, about six miles in circumference, containing, 


No. 1. 


o 


Gate of heavenly Rest; 
Gate of great Purity; 


8. Great temple to the ancestors of the reigning family ; 


Altar to the gols of land and grain; 


4. 
5. Military stores for cavalry and infantry ; 
6 


5. The illuminated (an artificial) motintain, 150 feet high, the base of fossil 
coal for supplying the garrison with combustibles in case of siege: it is 
surroun ted by a deer park and gardens, ete. ; 

. The western park; 


” 
7 

8. An artificial ike one and a half miles in length ; 

9. A white marble bridge of nine arches, ten feet in width; 

0. The superb summer-house, a favorite resort of the Emperor; 

11. Edifice and grounds for the exhibition of military skill, reviews, etc. ; 


12. The botanical and fruit gardens ; 


13. A royal pavilion ; 

14. Temple dedicated to the silk-worm ; The NORTHERN DIVISION, area 

15. Temple of great happiness ; about 12 miles, the civil and 

16. The five dragon pavilions ; military quarter, and subject 
af to the rigor of military disci- 


ror 


Ses 


. The movable type printing-office ; 
The tribunal of civil office ; 
. The tribunal of revenue ; 
The tribunal of rites and ceremonies’; 
. Tribunal of war: 


Tribunol of public works ; 
Tribunal of punishments ; 
The astronomical board; 
College of physicians ; 


Russian mission founded 1728: 
. Grand national collec: 
. Office of foreign affeivs: 
. Temple to the Emperor's ancestor. ; 
. Imperial observatory ; 

. Russian church : 

. Literary institution; 

3. Temple to the polar star; 
. Police office; 

25. The Drum and Bell tower; 

86. Principyl gate between imperial and northern and southern divisions of 


the city; 


. The censorate ; 

. Mohaminedan mosque; 

. Tewple of heaven's Lord; 
% The elephant’s inclosure 5 
. Temple to a deity, the protector of the reigning family ; 
rations of Emperors ; 


vole of successive ¢ 
*  pagola temple. 


The 


»ces of the foreign deputies ; 


pline, contains the magazines 
and stores of ammunition, 
weapons, etc., etc. ; and the 
palaces, pavilions, temples, 
and other public edifices, the 
residences of nobility, ete. 


The SOUTHERN DIVISION, area 


about 15 miles. The grand 
emporium of the merchandise 
and shops for the sale of all 
commodities brought to the 
city contains numerous places 


! ofamusement and public gar- 


dens, the resort of all classes. 


The entire circumference of Pe- 


king is estimated at nearly 25 
square miles, and its area at 
about 27 square miles. 


Mancion {voquented by the litcrati and officers ef the court, delightfully 


situated 


Se alo of Lug! ialMilos 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 
IN TWO PORTIONS. 


en 
PORTION THE FIRST. 


A.THoven Switzerland is famous, all the world 
over, for its lofty mountains, still, in foreign coun- 
tries, many lads of my age, and in my station of 
life, may not exactly know that the Jura is a 
ehain of mountains formed by several parallel 
chains which extend from Basle, in Switzerland, 
quite up to France and a little way into it, run- 
ning in the direction from northeast to southwest. 
The length of the Jura is about one hundred and 
seventy miles, and its breadth from thirty-live to 
forty miles. It contains a great number of deep 
valleys, and several mountains whose summits are 
very lofty. 

I mention these dry details at the outsct in or- 
der that you may better understand what happen- 
ed to me; for it is, in great measure, the differ- 
ence of the height of the mountains which renders 
them more or less habitable. The higher they 
are, the sharper is the cold there, the shorter is 
the summer, the scantier is the vegetation, and 
the earlier does the snow cover it. Some of these 
mountains are even so lofty that the snow on their 
tops is never entirely and completely melted, but 
remains in patches in the hollows. Nevertheless, 
all the mountains of the Jura lose their upper gar- 
ment of snow every year; some sort of herbage 
springs on the highest summits; at many points 
they are clothed with magnilicent woods of beech, 
oak, and especially firs; while other parts afford 
excellent pasture-ground, on which very fine cat- 
tle are reared, and particularly oxen, cows, and 
goats. Notwithstanding which, these beautiful 
mountains are scarcely habitable more than five 
months in the vear, from May or June until the 
beginning of October. 

As soon as the snows are melted and the sum- 
mits are clothed again with green, our villages, 
which are ali built in the valleys or on the lower 
slopes, send their herds up the mountain. This 
departure is quite a holiday ; and yet we herds- 
men. have to spend the whole summer away from 
our families, leading a hard-working life with 
many privations. We live almost entirely on a 
milk-and-cheese diet, which we call by a general 
name, laitage, having often nothing else to drink, 
by way of a change, but water from the spring. 
We spend our time in grazing our herds, and in 
making those large and handsome cheeses which 
are known as Gruyére. 

Every herdsman has, up in the mountain, a cha- 
let, which is a wretched place for human habita- 
tion, although mostly built of stone. It is roofed 
with small deal planks called burdeaux; heavy 
stones, laid in rows upon them, press them down, 
and prevent the storms from stripping them off. 
The interior of a chalet is divided into three apart- 
ments ; a well-closed stable or cow-house, to lodge 
the cattle at night; a narrow and cool dairy, where 
the milk is kept in broad wooden bowls; and a 
kitchen, which also serves as a bedroom, where 
the herdsman not unfrequently sleeps on a bed of 
straw. The kitchen is furnished with a vast 
chimney, in which hangs an enormous caldron for 
warming the milk and helping to convert it into 
eheese. As the chalet is our residence the whole 
summer long, we are obliged to store it with many 
little articles of necessity, to save having to go 
down to the valley to fetch them when wanted un- 
expectedly. 

Our season hardly finishes before St. Denis’s- 
day, the 9th of October. We then quit the mount- 
ain, again making a holiday, delighted to return 
to our families. But we do not lead an idle life in 
the village, any more than we did at the chalet. 
We are accustomed to depend upon ourselves, and 
are obliged to turn our hands to every thing. We 
make household utensils, tools, and furniture ; we 
earve wood into fancy articles, which are after- 
ward dispersed all over Europe. But, what is of 
the greatest importance, the winter allows us 
spare time for our education. If the path to the 
school is not always open, the children are made 
to learn their lessons at home. The art of writing 
is not forgotten; and by reading aloud we amuse 
and instruct others as well as ourselves. It wasa 
good thing for me that I was so brought up. If I 
had not had these resources in my trouble, [ know 
not what would have become of me. One thing, 
at least, is clear: the journal which follows could 
not have existed. Although only a Swiss country 
lad, I have been able to write some sort of a his- 
tory. Here it is, as I was able to note it down 
from day to day. 

November 22.—Since it is the will of God that I 
and my grandfather should be imprisoned in this 
ebAlet, I intend to record in writing what happen- 
edtous. If we are destined to perish here, our re- 
lations and friends will learn how our last days 
were spent; if we are delivered, this journal will 
preserve the recollection of our dangers and our 
sufferings. It is also my grandfather's wish that 
I should undertake it. 

The day before yesterday, in the village, we had 
been expecting my father for several weeks past. 
St. Denis’s-day was over; all the herds had come 
down from the mountain, together with their keep- 
ers. My father alone failed to make his appear- 
ance; and we began to ask, * What can possiily 
detain him ?” I lost my mother three vears aso; 
but my uncles and aunts assured me that [ necd 
not make myself uneasy; that probably there re- 
mained some grass to be eaten, and that was why 
my father kept the herd a little later up the mount- 
ain. 

At last my grandfather became alarmed. He 
said, “I will go myself and see why Francois does 
not come. I shall not be sorry to see the chalet 
ence more. Who knows whether I shall be able 


to visit it next summer? Will you like to come 
with me ?” 

It was the very request I was going to make; 
for, as I have no mother, we are almost always to- 
gether, We were soon ready to start. We mount- 





ed slowly, sometimes following narrow gorges, 
sometimes skirting the brink of deep precipices. 
About a quarter of a league before we came to the 
chalet, I was attracted by curiosity to the edge of 
avery steep rock. My grandfather, who had told 
me more than once that he did not like my doing 
so, hastened forward to pull me back; but a large 
stone, rolling backward as he stepped upon it, 
caused him to sprain his foot, and put him to con- 
siderable pain. But in a few minutes he felt bet- 
ter, and we hoped that no bad consequences would 
ensue. With the help of his stout holly stick, and 
by leaning on my shoulder, he was able to drag 
himself as far as this place. 

My father was greatly surprised to see us. Tle 
was busy preparing for his departure; so that if 
we had quietly waited at home one day longer his 
arrival would have put an end to our uneasiness. 
That very same evening Pierre was to set off with 
the remainder of the cheeses. 

After a short repose, my grandfather asked me, 
“Are you very tired, Louis?” The manner in 
which he made the inquiry seemed to betray some 
secret intention, and | did not give a very decided 
answer. “I was thinking,” he added, “ that it 
might be prudent to send on the boy with Pierre. 
The wind has changed during the last half-hour, 
and may perhaps bring us bad" weather in the 
course of the night.” 

My father expressed the same fear, and urged 
me to follow that counsel. 

“T had much rather wait for you,” I said, 
* Grandfather, with his lame foot, stands in great 
need of a good night’s rest.” 

The: hung over the fire a boiler, which I re- 
garded with greedy eves. My father understood 
the signal, and served us some soup made of 
maize-flour and milk, which we ate, like soldiers, 
all out of one bowl. It was agreed that we should 
all go down together next day, which was yester- 
day. After which I went to bed and fell asleep, 
without paying much attention to what was said 
by my father and grandfather, who had a long con- 
versation in an undertone after their supper. 

Next morning I was quite surprised to see the 
mountain all covered with white. The snow was 
still falling with unusual heaviness, being driven 
by a violent wind. I should have been highly 
amused, had I not remarked my relations’ anx- 
iety. I was very uneasy myself when I saw my 
grandfather try to take a few steps, and drag him- 
self along with great difficulty, supporting himself 
by the furniture and against the wall. The acci- 
dent of the day before had caused his foot to swell, 
and made it very painful. 

*©Go,” he said. ‘ Lead away the child before 
the snow is deeper. You see it is impossible for 
me to accompany, you.” 

“But do you suppose, father, I can abandon you 
in that way ?” 

We spent a good portion of the day without 
coming to a decision. We had still hopes that as- 
sistance would be sent to us from the village. I 
said that I was big enough to do without a guide, 
and to help my father to drive the herd. My rep- 
resentations were of no use; my grandfather per- 
sisted in his resolution. He would not expose us 
to danger by becoming a burden on us. 

My father insisted, almost angrily. I wept 
while I witnessed the painful altercation. At 
last I contrived to put an end to it by saying, 
“ Leave me also in the chalet; you will reach 
home all the sooner. You will come back with 
sufficient help to fetch us. Grandfather will have 
somebody to wait upon him and keep him com- 
pany. We shall take care of one another, and 
Providence will take care of us both.” 

“‘ The boy is right,” my grandfather said. ‘* The 
snow is already so deep, and the storm so violent, 
that I apprehend more danger from his following 
you than from his staying with me. Here, Fran- 
gois, take my stick, it is a strong one and pointed 
with jron. It will help you down the mountain 
as it helped me up. Let the cows out of the 
stable; leave us the goat and all the provisions 
which remain. I am more anxious about you than 
I am about myself.” 

When my father was on the point of starting I 
gave him a handsome flask covered with fine wick- 
er-work, which was a present from my mother, 
the first time I came up to the chalet. It con- 
tained wine which I had provided for my grand- 
father the day before. He pressed me-in his 
arms, 

We drove out the herd, which appeared much 
surprised to find the earth covered with snow. 
Some of the cows seemed at a loss to find their 
way, and kept running in circles round the chalet. 
At last they congregated in a body and set off in 
the right direction. Ata very few paces’ distance, 
both my father and the herd disappeared, being 
lost to sight in the whirls of snow. When we 
saw them no longer, my grandfather appeared to 
follow them with his eyes. He leaned in silence 
against the window, but his lips appeared to be 
articulating words; his hands were clasped and 
his eyes raised to heaven. 

We were roused from serious thoughts by the 
increasing violence of the wind. We were wrapped 
round by a curtain of thick black clouds, and 
nightfall came almost suddenly. Nevertheless, 
our wooden clock had only just struck three. We 
had been so anxious all day long that we had 
never thought of taking food, and IT was dying of 
hunger. At that moment I made grandfather 
listen how the goat was bleating. 

* Poor Blanchette!” he said. ‘* She wants to be 
relievel of her milk. She is calling us to come 
and doit. Light the lamp; we will go and milk 
her, and then we will sup.” 

The wind roared loudly; it forced its way un- 
der the bardeaux of the roof, making them rattle ; 
you would have fancied the whole roof was going 
to be carried away. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” my grandfather said. 
“This house has resisted many a like attack. 
The bardeaux are laden with very heavy stones, 
and the roof, with its slight inclination, gives very 
little hold to the wind” 


When the goat saw us she redoubled her bleat- 
ings ; she seemed as if she would break her rope 
to get at us. How greedily she licked the few 
grains of salt which I offered in my hand! She 
gave us a large pot of milk. I stood in need of it. 
My grandfather said, as we returned to the kitch- 
en, ‘* We must take good care not to forget Blanch- 
ette; we must feed her well, and milk her punc- 
tually morning and evening. Our life depends on 
hers.” 

After supper we sat down by the fire; but the 
flakes of snow which fell down the chimney almost 
extinguished it. A cold draught of air also de- 
scended, and we could only keep ourselves warm 
by going to bed, after commending ourselves, by 
prayer, to the Lord’s protection. 

This morning, on waking, I found myself in 
complete darkness, and at first supposed that sleep 
had left me earlier than usual; but hearing my 
grandfather groping his way about the room, I 
rubbed my eyes, and saw none the clearer for that. 
The snow had blocked up the window. 

*'The window is low,” the old man remarked. 
“ Besides, it is probable that the snow has been 
drifted into a heap on that particular spot; per- 
haps we should not find it more than a couple of 
feet deep a few paces from the wall.” 

“In that case they will come and help us out ?” 

“T hope so; but supposing that we are to be de- 
tained here for any length of time, we must see 
what resources we have; when we have done that 
we will consider how we can best employ them. 
The day has dawned, there can be no doubt; for 
the hour-hand of the wooden clock points to seven. 
It is fortunate I did not forget to wind it up last 
night. We must always be punctual with Blanch- 
ette.” 

November 23.—Yesterday morning, when we 
discovered that we were more close prisoners than 
we were the day before, we were very much de- 
pressed and saddened; nevertheless, we did not 
forget our breakfast and the goat. While grand- 
father was milking her, I watched him closely with 
great attention. He noticed it, and advised me to 
try and learn to milk, in order to replace him in 
case of need. I made an attempt, which was 
clumsy and unsuccessful at first, especially as 
Blanchette kept wincing and shifting her ground, 
as if aware of my inexperience; Lut I improved 
greatly after three or four trials, 

When we had taken stock of our provisions and 
utensils, we wi-hed to know what sort of weather 
it was out of doors, I went uncer the chimney 
and looked up through the only outlet which re- 
mained open in the chulet. In a few minutes the 
sun suddenly shone upon the snow which rose 
around the opening to a consideralle height. 1 
pointed out the circumstance to my crandfither. 
We could exactly distinguish the thickness of the 
layer of snow, because the chimney dees not rire 
outside above the roof. In fact, there is simply a 
hole in the roof, the outside chimney havi. g bcen 
blown down in a storm. 

“Tf we had a ladder,” my grandfather said, 
“vou might get up and disengage a trap which 
your father lately fixed on the top of the chimney, 
to keep out cold and wet, until the outer chimney 
is repaired.” 

“ Never mind the ladder,” I rejlicd. “T saw 
in the stable a Jong fir-pole, and that is all T want. 
I have often climbed up trees no thicker than that ; 
and the pole has still its bark on, which makes it 
easier to mount.” 

I set to work, tying a string to my waistband, 
to haul up a shovel after I got to the top. I man- 
aged so well with feet and hands, and by pressing 
aguinst the walls of the chimney as the Savoyards 
do, that I reached the roof. With the shovel I 
cleared away an open space, and found that there 
was about three feet of snow on the roof. Around 
the chilet it appeared to me that there was a great 
deal more. In fact, the wind had swept it up into 
a heap; nevertheless, there must have fallen an 
enormous mass of snow in a very short space of 
time. Every thing round about the chalet is hid- 
den under a thick white carpet; the forest of fir- 
trees, which surrounds it in the direction of the 
valley, and whith shuts in the prospect, is white 
like the rest, with the exception of the trunks, 
which appear all black. Many trees are crushed 
by the weight; I saw large branches, and even 
stems, that were broken into fragments. At that 
moment there blew a strong and bitter cold wind 
from the north; the dark clouds which it drove 
before it opened at intervals. Glceams of sunshine 
flashed through the openings, and ran over the field 
of snow with the swiftness of an arrow. 

The cold began to lay hold of me. When I tried 
to describe to my grandfather what I saw, he heard 
that my teeth chattered. He told me to make 
haste and clear the trap, and as far as I could reach 
around the aperture of the chimney. It took some 
time, and was hard work; but it warmed me. Fol- 
lowing my grandfather’s directions, I passed the 
string I had brought through a pulley, in such a 
way that, by pulling from below, the trap would 
open, while its own weight would cause it to shut. 
When we had rehearsed this little manceuvre two 
or three times, to see that it worked properly, I 
descended more easily than I had mounted. 

My clothes were all wet, and I had no others to 
puton. We lighted a bright fire of twigs and fir- 
cones; and then, lowering the trap and leaving 
no more than the necessary space for the smoke to 
escape, we spent the greater part of the day by the 
chimney corner, with no other light than that from 
the hearth; for our stock of oil was very small, 
and we clearly saw that we must not expect to 
quit our prison so soon. We did not light our lamp 
till it was time to milk the goat. 

We find it a very unaccustomed and melancholy 
life, to have to drag through a whole day in this 
dull manner. Still I think that the hours would 
be less wearisome if we were not living in a con- 
stant state of expectation. It always seems as if 
some one were on the point of coming to rescue us, 
I mounted a second time upon the roof to look 
whether any body had arrived; I incessantly qugs- 





tioned grandpapa. He is in hopes, he says, that 





my father reached home safely ; but perhaps the 
roads are completely choked by the drifted snow. 

At last, after completely closing the chimney 
by means of the trap, we went to bed, hoping that 
somebody might come to our assistance to-day ; 
but this morning we find that, for the present, the 
thing is almost impossible. As far as we can ob- 
serve, it must have snowed all night. We had 
considerable difficulty in opening the trap to light 
our fire; I found two feet of fresh snow. 

November 25.—The snow continues to fall alun- 
dantly. I have again had great difficulty in rais- 
ing the trap. We think it prudent to clear the 
roof of a portion of the snow with which it is laden. 
It employed a great part of the day. I leave un- 
der my feet a layer of snow sufficiently thick to 
keep out the cold, and I throw off the rest. 

It is some amusement to escape out of my dun- 
geon for a little while; and yet, what I do sce is 
very sad. The inequalities of the ground around 
us are scarcely distinguishable; the whole lund- 
scape is most forlorn. The earth is white, the sky 
is black. I have read at school the narratives of 
voyages in the Icy Sea and the Polar regions; I 
fancy we must be transported there. Lut since 
those wretched travelers, who suffered so much 
from cold and incurred such great dangers, have 
sometimes returned to their native land, I hope 
that we also shall see my father and our village 
again. 

We are not deprived of every comfort in our se- 
questered habitation. We have found more hay 
and straw than Blanchette would consume in a 
whole twelvemonth for food and bedding. If she 
continues to yield us milk, we have in her a valua- 
ble resource. * But an accident might deprive us of 
her ; and we were very glad to find, in a corner of 
the stable, a small stock of potatoes. We have be- 
gun to cover them with straw, to protect them from 
the frost. My father had packed the woodstack also 
in the stable; but there is not enough to carry us 
through a long winter. We did right, therefore, in 
thinking of closing the trap at the times when we 
have no urgent need of fire; as we have reason to 
fear that our fuel may run short, it is a good thing 
to Le able to keep out the cold. Yortunately, the 
snow, Which imprisons us, also shelters us. [ am 
surprised that we feel the cold so little, buricd up 
as we are. ‘‘ That is why,” my grandfather ob- 
served, *‘the young wheat gets threugh the win- 
ter so well.” We will do the same. We will lie 
snug and close all the winter, and in spring we will 
put our heads out of the window. But what a 
wearisome time we have to get through till then; 
and God grant that that may be all we have to 
suffer! 

To make up for the wood we have a heap of fir- 
cones, Which I partly collected myself, to Lurn at 
the village. It is a mere chance they were not 
taken there. And, in short, if we are driven to 
it, we shall not hesitate to burn the hay-racks and 
the mangers in the stable. When it becomes a 
question of life and death, we must not look too 
closely at trifles; we shall be acting like the nay- 
igators who cast their cargoes into the sea. 

Our people had already in part unfurnished the 
chalet, What we regret the least is the great eal- 
dron for making cheese. ‘Ihey have left us a few 
necessary kitchen utensils; and besides, a hatchet 
all jagged at the edges, and a saw which will hard- 
Iv cut. We have each of us a pocket-knife. Al- 
though our housekeeping articles are very incom- 
plete, we shall manage to get on with these. We 
much more regret the provisions: ours are but 
scanty. What a pity we could only find three 
loaves, of the sort which are kept for a whole vear 
in the mountain, and which are obliged at last te 
be chopped up with a hatchet! We also found 
plenty of salt, a small quantity of greund coffee, 
five bottles of old white wine, a little oil, and a 
small stock of pork lard. 

We have only one bed, but we sleep at eur ease, 
According to our mountain custom, it is big enough 
to hold five or six persons. It stands in the eorner 
of our only living-room, which is alse the kitchen 
and the cheese-factory. Only one blanket has been 
left us; if it is not enough, we must make use of 
hay and straw. “I only wish,” I said, ‘‘that I 
could do as the marmots do—go to sleep and re- 
main torpid until the return of spring.” 

November 26.—While examining the state of our 
furniture and our provisions, I have searched into 
every corner, to see if I could not find some books. 
I knew that my father never went up to the chalet 
without taking with him a Bible and several re- 
ligious books, which he read to his workmen on 
Sundays, to supply in some degree the public serv- 
ice which they attend in the village. But, appar- 
ently, he had sent his little library away. 

We much regretted, in our solitary prison, not 
having this means of sustaining and consoling our- 
selves during our long watches. To-day, having 
noticed, behind the old oak wardrobe, a plank 
which somebody had stuck there out of the way, I 
pulled it out, thinking that it might serve some 
useful purpose. With it there fell down an old 
dusty book, which must have been lost and for- 
gotten for several years. It was a Bible. 

November 27.—Continually snowing! It is rare 
to see so great a quantity fall even at this season, 
and on the mountains. In spite of that, I can not 
get over my surprise at my father’s not coming to 
our assistance, nor can I help expressing it. Hith- 
erto my grandfather has not allowed me te per- 
ceive his uneasiness; our conversation to-day has 
shown that he is not less alarmed than myself. 

“In fact,” I said, ‘‘this immense fall of snow 
did not come all at once. On the first, the second, 
and even the third day of our captivity, they might, 
one would think, have cleared a path up to the 
chilet.” 

“T am certain,” said my grandfather, ‘that 
Francois has done all he could; but perhaps he 
could not get our friends and neighbors to share 
his fears, and it was out of his power to rescue us 
without assistance.” 

‘Do you believe that, if it had been possible to 
fetch us away, they would have left us here, at the 
risk of finding us dead in the spring? Can they 
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be less humane than the persons of whom we read 
in the newspapers, who make the greatest exer- 
tions, often at the peril of their lives, to save some 
unfortunate fellow-creature who is buried in a mine, 
in digging a well, or under a vault which has fall- 
en in?” 

“T grant, my dear Louis, that our position is 
very sad; but, after all, they know that we are 
under shelter, and have some provisions.” 

We went on for some time in this strain. When 
my grandfather was silent, I took his hands in 
mine, and said: 

{ ‘Hide nothing from me, I entreat you. Tell 
me, are you not quite as uneasy as] am? Speak 
frankly. I am able to bow with resignation to 
the will of God; I therefore deserve your con- 
fidence. Acquaint me with your suppositions, 
and do not let me torment myself with my ow: 
alone. I had rather look misfortune full in 

face, and know what you really thin 

‘*Well, my poor boy, I can not deny that I fear 
some accident has happened to your 
it has come to this, I } P 
once. But, in short, I hardly know what te think 
of it; because, in default of him, other per 
ought to have borne us in mind. 

















At this, I could restrain my tears and $ no 
longers My grandfather allowed me to give v 
to my grief. ‘het V t« is Vv t f 
We remained tl in the dark till it w qui 
Jate. My grandfat kept « of my h in 
his, pressit i it 

“T have you my f he s 
‘but do not forg that I I pes VW 
can not tell what u caus uy have pre- 
vented their coming. All may vet turn out well 


Put your trust in Provid 
De ber 1.—I can not conquer the terror which 








seizes me as I write this date. If some of the No- 
vember days appeared so long and wearisome, 
what will they be this th? At least it would 
be bearable if we were sure this were the last of 
our captivity But I no longer re fix any ter 

to it. snow is heaped up to s ral tthat 
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to melt it. It is now onal 





we should soon be un je to open the trap or to 
light a fire. 
It vexes me that my grandfather can not s 
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times step out of this confined vault into the 1 
air. ITasked him this mor r what he longed for 
the most, : ! A ray of suns! Nev- 
ertheless,” he : BM lotisy h less wi ° 
ed than that of very many prisoners, a number of 











whom have not deserved imprisonr mo! 

than we have We e1 a cer nt of 
liberty in our seclu i l we 1 sulsje of 
amus tw 1 are not attainable i le tl 

four walls of very 
day by a sus; rent 
jailer rhe he hand 
of God have never the bitterne which we 
believe we may attribute to of 1 1 

and lastly, my | W not < ne- 
ment; and, if v« causes me to feel 
recret for vour ! I no attempt t 

conceal, it also sus 31 ilmost neces- 
sary to existe I n c % ri 
very dis sii¢ it! cempani every tl 





to our captivity, and I ass , 
for her milk’s sake that I feel attach 
These last words set me thinking, and 
to let the poor creature live mor 
‘*She is uncomfortable all al 
said; *‘ she bleats fr que 





from letting her have a corner here? 
plenty of room for all of us. she 
obliged to us for the her 
a little manger against the wall, 
where she would be the least in ou 
firmly with a couple of stakes; 
ther delay, introduced Blanchette i 
room. 

How delighted she is at the ch 
nothing but thank us, in her way. 
so, she would become fatig 
accustomed to her novel position 
eter. At this very moment, while I am commit- 
ting these details to paper, she is Iving on som 














fresh litter, chewing the cud peaceably, and gazing 
at me so contentedly that she seems to guess I am 
writing her history. Hitherto, she has wanted for 
nothing, and at least there is one happy being in- 
side the chalet. 

December 3.—The sunshine to-day attracted me 
out on the roof. Cold dry weather has succeeded 
to the continued snow-storms. How my eyes were 
dazzled by the great white expanse, and how beau- 
tiful the forest looked! I hardly dared mention 
to grandfather the delight it gave me; but it sug- 
gested that I might dig away the snow in front of 
the door, and make a sloping path upward from it 
to the surface of the snow-drift. I have already 
set to work, and my grandfather will soon enjoy 
what he has long been wishing for, a ray of sun- 
shine. 

December 4.—My task progresses; I labor at it 
*s long as my grandfather will allow. The idea 
dad struck him before it occurred to me, and I have 
scolded him for not communicating it. He was 
afraid that the exertion and the moisture to my 
feet might do me harm. 

December 5.—We can step out of our house; the 
path is made; I have had the pleasure of leading | 
my grandfather along it, supporting him og one 
side. We remained several minutes at the end of 
our avenue, which is not long; but the day was 
gloomy, and it made us very sad to sce the black 
forest, the cloudy sky, and the snow surrounding 
us with the silence of death. We beheld only « 
living creature—a bird of prey—which passed at a 
distance with a hoarse scream. It flew down to- 
ward the valley in the directior our village. 
The pagans would have derived some omen from 
it, but we have no such supers‘itiem 
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A DAY’S RIDE: 
A LIFE’S ROMANCE, 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ CHARLES O'MALLEY,"’ ** HARRY LORREQUER,” 


ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Tuere is no denying it, I. have led a life of 
far more than ordinary happiness. The white 
squares in the checker of my existence have 
certainly equaled the black ones, and it is not 
every man can say as much, I suspect I owe a 
great share of this enjoyment to temperament, 
to a disposition not so much remarkable for op- 
posing difficulties as for deriving all the possi- 
ble pleasure from’ any fortunate conjuncture. 
This gift I know I possess. I am not one of 
those strong natures which, by their intrinsic 
force, are ever impressing their own image on 
the socicty they live in. I am a weak, frail, 
yielding creature; but my very pliancy has 
given me many a partnership in emotions 
which, with a more rugged temperament, I had 
not partaken of. When one has wept over a 
friend’s misfortunes, and awakes to the con- 
sciousness that no ill has befallen himself, he 
feels as some great millionaire might feel when 
he has bestowed a thousand pounds in charity 
and yet knows he is never the poorer. With 
the proud consciousness of this fresh title to 
men’s admiration, he has the secret satisfaction 
of knowing that he will go clothed in purple as 
before, and fare to-day as sumptuously as yes- 
terday. Do not, most generous of readers, 
call this selfishness. It is the very reverse. It 
is the grand culminating point of human sym- 
pathy. 

I have a great deal more to say about my- 
self. It is a theme I am really fond of; but I 
am not exactly sure that you are like-minded, 
or that this is the fittest place for it. I return 
to events. ; 

It was on a bright, breezy morning of the ear- 
ly autumn that a heavy old German traveling 
carriage—a wagon !— 








one of the long forest alleys, rolled noiselessly 
over the smooth sward. Within sat an elderly 
lady with a due allowance of air-cushions, toy 
terriers, and guide-books; in the rumble were 
a man and a maid; and in the cabriolet in 
front were a pale but placid girl, with large 
gray eyes and long lashes, and he who now 
writes these lines beside her. They who had 
only known me a few months back as a fresh- 
man of Trinity would not have recognized me 
now, as I sat with a long-peaked traveling-cap, 
a courier’s belt and bag at my side, and the 
opening promise of a small, furry mustache on 
my upper lip; not to say that I had got up a 
sort of supercilious air of contemptuous pity for 
the foreigner, which I had observed to be much 
in favor with the English abroad. It cost me 
dear to do this, and nothing but the conscious- 
ness that it was one of the requirements of my 
station could have made me assume it, for in 
my heart of hearts I reveled in enjoyment of 
all around me. I like the soft, breezy, balmy 
air, the mellow beech wood, the grassy turf 
overgrown with violets, the wild notes of the 
frighteued wood-pigeon, the very tramp-tramp 
of the massive horses, with their scarlet tassels 
and their jingling bells, all pleased and inter- 
ested me. Not to speak of her who, at my side, 
felt a very ehild’s delight at every novelty of the 
way. 

‘* What would I have said to any one who, 
only a fortnight ago, had promised me such 
happiness as this ?” said I to my companion, as 
we drove along, while the light branches rustled 
pleasantly over the roof of the carriage, dark- 
ening the shade around us, or occasionally del- 
uging us with the leaves as we passed. 

“ And are you, then, so very happy?” asked 
she, with a pleasant smile. 

**Can you doubt it? or rather is it that, as 
the emotion does not extend to yourself, you do 
doubt it ?” 

‘*Oh, as for me,” cried she, joyfully, “it is 
very different. I have never traveled till now 
—seen nothing, actually nothing. The veriest 
commonplaces of the road, the peasants’ cos- 
tumes, their wayside cottages, the little shrines 
they kneel at, are all objects of picturesque in- 
terest to me, and I am ready to exclaim at each 
moment, “‘Oh! why can not we stop here? 
shall we ever see any thing so beautiful again 
as this ?” 

‘* And hearing you talk thus, you can ask me 
am I so very happy !” said I, reproachfully. 

‘*What I meant was, is it not stupid to have 
no companion of your own turn of mind, none 
with whom you could talk without condescend- 
ing to a tone beneath you, just as certain stories 
are reduced to words of one syllable for little 
children ?” 

‘‘Mademoiselle is given to sarcasm, I see,” 
said I, half peevishly. 

“Nothing of the kind,” said she, blushing 
slightly. “It was in perfect good faith. I 
wished you a more suitable companion. In- 
deed, after what I had heard from his excellency 
about you, I was terrified at the thought of my 
own insufficiency.” 

“And pray what did he say of me?” asked I, 
in a flutter of delight. 

‘** Are you very fond of flattery ?” 

‘*Immensely !” 

“Is it not possible that praise of you could be 
so exaggerated as to make you feel ashamed ?” 

‘*T should say, perfectly impossible; that is, 
to a mind regulated as mine over-elation could 
never happen. Tell me, therefore, what he 
said.” 

“TI can’t remember one half of it; he re- 








attled over the uneven | 
pavement of Kalbbratenstadt, and soon gaining | 








marked how few men in the career—I conclude 
he meant diplomacy—could compare with you ; 
that you had such just views about the state of 
Europe, such an accurate appreciation of public 
men. I can’t say how many opportunities you 
mustn’t have had, and what valuable uses you 
have not put them to. In a word, I felt that I 
was about to travel with a great statesman and 
a consummate man of the world, and was terri- 
fied accordingly.” 

* And now that the delusion is dispelled, how 
do you feel?” 

“Bat is it dispelled? Am I not shocked 
with my*own temerity in daring to talk thus 
lightly with one so learned ?” 

“Tf so,” said I, ‘*you conceal your embar- 
rassment wonderfully.” 

And then we both laughed, but I am rot quite 
sure it was at the same joke. 

‘Do you know where you are going?” said I, 
taking out a traveling map as a means of divert- 
ing our conversation into some higher channel. 

“‘ Not in the least.” 

“Nor care ?” 

“Nor care.” 

“Well, I must say, it is a most independent 
frame of mind. Perhaps you could extend this 
fine philosophy, and add, ‘ Nor with whom!’”’ 

I was not at all conscious of what an imperti- 
nence [ had uttered till it was out; nor, indeed, 
even then, till I remarked that her cheek had 
become scarlet, and her eyes double as dark as 
their wont. 

“Yes,” said she; *‘ there is one condition for 
which I should certainly stipulate—not to travel 
with any one who could needlessly offend me.” 

I could have cried with shame; I could have 
held my hand in the flame of a fire to expiate 
my rude speech. And so I told her; while I 
assured her at the same time, with marvelous 
consistency, that it was not rnde at all; that it 
was entirely misconception on her part; that 
nous autres diplomates—Heaven forgive me the 
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lying assumption!—had a way of saying little 
smartnesses that don’t mean much; that we 
often made our coin ring on the teble, though 
it turned out bad money when it came to be 
looked at; that Talleyrand did it, nd Walew- 
sky did it, and I did it—we all did t! 

Now there was one most unlucky feature in 
all this. It was only a few minutes before this 
passage occurred that I said to myself, ** Potts, 
here is one whose frank, fresh, generous nature 
claims all your respect and devotion. No non- 
sense of your being this, that, and t’other here. 
Be truthful and be honest; neither pretend to 
be man of fortune nor man of fashion ; own fair- 
ly to her by what chance you adventured upon 
this strange life; tell her, in a word, you are the 
son of Potts—Potts, the ’pothecary—and neither 
a hero nor a plenipotentiary !” 

I have no doubt, most amiable of readers, that 
nothing can seem possibly more easy than to 
have done all this. You deem it the natural 
and the ordinary course ; just as, for instance, a 
merchant in good credit and repute would feel 
no repugnance to calling all his creditors to- 
gether to inspect his books, and see that, though 
apparently solvent, he was in truth utterly bank- 


rupt. And yct there is some difficulty in doing 
this. Does not the law of England expressly 


declare that no man need criminate himself? 
Who accuses you, then, Potts? What is the 
charge against you? And then I bethought me 
of the worthy old alderman, who, on learning 
that Robinson Crusoe was a fiction, exclaimed, 
“Tt may be so; but I have lost the greatest 
pleasure of my life in hearing it.” What a pro- 
found philosophy was there in that simple avow- 
al! With what illusions are we not cheered on 
through life ; how unreal the joys that delight 
and the triumphs that elate us! for we are all 
hypochondriacs, and are as often cured with 
bread pills as with bold remedies. “ Yes,” 
thought I, “this young girl is happy in the 
thought that her companign is a person of rank, 
station, and influence ; she feels a sort of self- 
elation in being associated with one endowed 
with all worldly advantages. Shall I rob her 
of this illusion? Shall 1 rudely deprive her of 
what imparts a charm to her existence, and 
gives a sort of romantic interest to her daily 
life? Harsh and needless would be the cruelty !” 











away about the road we were traveling. ‘“ We 
are to halt at Bémerstein, are we not?” asked 
she. 

“Yes,” said I, “we rest there for the night. 
It is one of those little villages of which a Ger- 
man writer has given us a striking picture.” 

“ Auerstadt,””’ broke she in. 

‘So you have read him? You read German?” 

“Yes, tolerably; that is, well enough for 
Schiller and Uhland, but not well enough for 
Jean Paul and Goethe.” 

‘Never mind ; trust me for a guide, you shall 
now venture upon both.” 

“But how will you be able to give up time 
valuable as yours to such teachings? Would it 
be fair of me, besides, to steal hours that ought 
to be devoted to your country ?” 

Though IT had not the slightest imaginable 
ground to suspect any secret sarcasm in this 
speech, my guilty conscience made me feel it 
as a perfect torture. “She knows me,” thought 
I, “and this sneer at my pretended importance 
is intended to overwhelm me.” 

** As to my country’s claims,” said I, haught- 
ily, “*I make light of them. All that I have 
seen of life only shows me the shallowness of 
what is called the public service. I am resolved 
to leave it, and for ever.” 

* And for what ?” 

** A life of retirement—obscurity if you will.” 

“It is what I should do if I were a man.” 

* Indeed!” 

““Yes. Ihave often reflected over the delight 
I have felt in walking through some man’s de- 
mesne, reveling in the enjoyment of its leafy 
solitude, its dreary shade, its sunlit vistas; and 
I have thought, ‘If all these things, not one of 


| which are mine, can bring such pleasure to my 


heart, why should I not adopt the same philos- 
ophy in life, and be satistied with enjoying with- 
out possessing? A very humble lot would suf- 
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fice for one, nothing but great success could 
achieve the other.’ ” 

‘What becomes, then, of that great stimulus 
to good they call labor?” 

‘Oh, I should labor too. I'd work at what- 
ever I was equal to. I'd sew, and knit, and till 
my garden, and be as useful as possible.” 

** And I would write,” said I, enthusiastical- 
ly, as though I were plotting out my share in 
this garden of Eden. ‘I would write all sorts 
of things: reviews, and histories, and stories, 
and short poems, and, last of all, the Confes- 
sions of Algernon Sydney Potts.” 
‘ Qh, what a shocking title! How could 
such names have met together? That shock- 
ing epithet Potts would vulgarize it all?” 

‘*T really can not agree with you,” said I, 
angrily. 

‘* Without,” continued she, ‘“‘you meant it 
for a sort of quiz; and that Potts was to be a 
creature of absurdity and folly, a pretender and 
a snob.” 

I felt as if I was choking with passion; but I 
tried to laugh, and say, “‘ Yes, of course.” 

‘That would be good fun enough,” went she 
on. “I'd like, if I could, to contribute to 
that. You should invent the situations, and 
leave me occasionally to supply the reflective 
part.” 

“Tt would be charming, quite delightful.” 

“Shall we do it, then? Let us try it by all 
means. We might begin by imagining Potts in 
search of this, that, or t}other—love, happiness, 
solitude, climate, scenery, any, thing, in short. 
Let us fancy him on a journey, try and per- 
sonate him, that would be the real way. Do 
you, for instance, be Potts, and I’ll be his sister 
Susan. It will be the best fun in the world, as 
we go along, to sce every thing, note every 
thing, and discuss every thing Pottswise.” 

‘It would be too ridiculous, too absurd,” said 
I, sick with anger. 

“Not a bit; we are traveling with our old 
grandmother, we are making the tour of Europe, 
and keeping our journal. Every evening we 
compare notes of what we have seen. Pray do 
it; I'm quite wild to try it.” : 

Really,” said I, gravely, “it is a sert of 
trifling F should find it very difficult to deseend 
to. I see no reason, besides, to associate the 
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While I thus argued with myself, she had | name of Potts with what you are pleased to call 
opened her guide-book, and was eagerly reading | snobbery 


tha 

‘Could you help it? Could you, with all the 
best will in the world, make Potts a man of 
distinction? Wouldn’t he, in spite of you, 
be low, vulgar, inquisitive, and obtrusive ? 
Wouldn’t you find him thrusting himself for- 
ward, twenty times a day, into positions he had 
no right to? Wouldn’t the creature be a butt, | 
and a dupe—” : 

“ Shall I own,” burst I in, “that it gives me 
no exalted idea of your taste if I find that you 
select for ridicule a person on the mere show- 
ing that his name is a monosyllable? And, once 
for all, I repudiate all share in the scheme, and 
beg that I may not hear more of it.” 

I turned away as I said this. She resumed 
her book, and we spoke no more to each other 
till we reached our halting-place for the night. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I am forced to the confession, Mrs. Keates 
was not what is popularly called an agreeable 
old lady. She spoke seldom, she smiled never, 
and she had a way of looking at you, a sort of 
cold astonishment, seeming to say, “ How is 
this? Explain yourself,” that kept me in a 
perpetual terror. 

My morning's tiff with Miss Herbert had nei- 
ther been condoned nor expiated when we sat 
down to dinner, as stiff a party of three as can 
well be imagined: scarcely a word was inter- 
changed as we ate. 

‘If you drink wine, Sir, pray order it,” said 
Mrs. Keates to me, in a voice that might have 
suited an invitation to Prussic acid. 

“This little wine of the country is very pleas- 
ant, Madam,” said I, courteously, ‘‘and I can 
even venture to recommend it.” 

“Not to me, Sir. I drink water.” 

“Perhaps Miss Herbert will allow me? 

**Excuse me, I also drink water.” 

After avery dreary and painful pause, I dared 
to express a faint hope that Mrs. Keates had 
not been fatigued by the day’s journey. 

She looked at me for a second or two before 
replying, and then said: “I am really not 
aware, Sir, that I have manifested any such 
signs of weariness as would warrant your in- 
quiry. If I should have, however—” 

‘Oh, I beg you will pardon me, Madam,” 
broke I in, apologetically ; ‘‘my question was 
not meant for more than a mere ordinary polite- 
ness, 2 matter-of-course expression of my solici- 
tude.” 

‘It will save us both some trouble in future, 
Sir, if I remark that I am no friend to matter- 
of-course civilities, and never reply to them.” 

I felt as if my head and face had been passed 
across the open door of a blast furnace. I was 
in a perfect flame, and dared not raise my eyes 
from my plate. 

‘« The waiter is asking if you will take coffee, 
Sir,” said the inexorable old lady to me, as I 
sat almost stunned and stupid. 

“ Yes—with brandy—a full glass of brandy in 
it,” cried I, in the half-despair of one who knew 
not how to rally himself. 

‘*T think we may retire, Miss H.,” said Mrs. 
Keates, rising with a severe dignity that seemed 
to say, ‘* We are not bound to assist at an orgie.”’ 
And with a stern stare and a defiant little bow 
she moved toward the door. I was so awe- 
struck that I never moved from my place, but 
stood resting my hand on my chair, till she said, 
‘“‘Do you mean to open the door, Sir, or am I 
to do it for myself?” 

I sprang forward at once, and flung it wide, 
my face all scarlet with shame. 

She passed out, and Miss Herbert followed 
her. Her dress, however, catching in the door- 
way, she turned back to extricate it; I seized 
the moment to stoop down and say, ‘‘ Do let me 
see you for one moment this evening—one only 
moment.” 

She shook her head in silent negative, and 
went away. 

I sat down at the table and filled myself a 
large goblet of wine: I drank it off, and replen- 
ished it. It was only this morning, a few brief 
hours ago, and I would not have changed for- 
tunes with the Emperor of France. Lift seemed 
to open before me like some beautiful alley ina 
rarden, with a glorious vista in the distance. I 
would not have bartered the place in that cabri- 
olet for the proudest throne in Europe. She 
was there beside me, listening in rapt attention, 
as I discoursed voyages, travels, memoirs, poetry, 
and personal adventures. With every changeful 
expression of lovely sympathy did she follow me 
through all. I was a hero to us both, myself as 
much captivated as she was; and now the bricf 
drama was over, the lights were put out, and 
the theatre closed! How had I destroyed this 
golden delusion—why had I quarreled with her, 
and for what? For a certain Potts, a creature, 
that is tosay, who had no existence! ‘For who 
is Potts?” said I. ‘Potts is no more a reality 
than Caleb Williams or Peregrine Pickle; Potts 
is the lay figure that the artist dresses in any 
costume he requires—a Ranchero to-day, a 
Railway Director to-morrow. What an absurd- 
ity in the importance we lend to mere names! 
Here, for instance, I take the label off the port 
and I hang it round the neck of the claret de- 
canter: have I changed the quality of the vint- 
age? have I brought Bordeaux to the meridian 
of Oporto? Not a bit of it. And yet a man is 
to be more the victim of an accident than a bot- 
tle of wine, and his intrinsic qualities—strength, 
flavor, and richness—are not to be tested, but 
simply implied from the label round his: neck! 
How narrow-minded, after all, of her, whe ought 
to have known better! It is thus, however, we 
educate our women; this is part and parcel of 
the false system by which we fancy we make 
them companionable, ‘The North American In- 
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dians are far in advance of us in all this: they 

assign them their proper places and fitting du- 

ties; they feel that, in this life of ours, order 

and happiness depend on the due distribution 

of burdens, and the Snapping Alligator never 

feels his squaw more truly his hel pmate than 
when she is skinning eels for his dinner.” 

How I hated that ‘old woman! I don’t think 
I ever detested a human creature so much as 
that. I have often speculated as to whether 
venomous reptiles have any gratific ation impart- 
ed to them when they inflict a poisonous wound. 
Is the mosquito the happier of having stung 
one’s nose? And, in the same spirit, I should 
like to know, do the disagreeable people of this 
world sleep the better from the consciousness of 
having offended us? Is there that great enno- 
bling sense of a mission fulfilled for every cheek 
they set on fire and every heart they depress ? 
and do they quench hope and extinguish ambi- 
tion with the same zeal that the Sun or the 
Pheenix put out a fire ? 

“<¢Tf you drink wine, Sir, pray order it,’” 
said I, mimicking her imperious tone. ‘* Yes, 
Madan, I do drink wine, and I mean to order 
it, and liberally. I travel at the expense of that 
noble old paymaster who only wags his tail the 
more the more he has to pay—the British Lion. 
I go down in the extraordinaries. I'm on what 
is called a special service, ‘Keep an account 
of your expenses, Paynter!’ ¢ 
lence, he would s: ay ‘ Pay nter,’ 


‘onfound his inso- 

By -the-way, I 
have never looked how “ calls me in my pass- 
port. I’m curious tosce if I be Paynter there.” 
I had left the bag containing this and money 
in my room, and I rang the bell, and told the 
waiter to fetch it. 

The passport set forth in due terms all the 
dignities, honors, and decorations of the great 
man who granted it, and who bespoke for the 
little man who traveled by it all aid and assist- 
ance possible, and to let him pass freely, ete. 
“Mr. Ponto — British *** Ponto!’ 
What an outrage! This comes of a man mak- 
ing his maitre d’hotel his secretary. ‘That stu- 
pid French flunky has converted me into a wa- 
ter dog. This may explain a a deal of the 
old lady's be expected 
to be even ordinarily civil to a man called Pon- 
to? She'd say at once, ‘ His valet was an Ital- 
ian, and of course a courier, or a valet; or he 
was a foundling, and called after a favorite 
spaniel.’ I'll rectify this without loss of time. 
If she has not the tact to discover the man of 
education and breeding by the qualities he dis- 
plays in intercourse, she shall be brought to ad- 
mit them by the demands of his self-respect.” 

I opened my writing-desk and wrote just two 
lines—a polite request for a few moments of 
interview, signed * A. S. Pottinger.” I wrote 
the name in a fine text hand, as though to say, 
‘*No more blunders, Madam, this is large as 
print.” 

“Take this to your mistress, 
I to the courier. 

**Gone to bed, 

**Gone to bed! pool it’s on ly ei ght o'clock.” 

A shrug and a smile were all he replied. 

** And Miss Herbert—can I speak to her?” 

“Fear not, Sir; she went to her room, and 
told Clementina not to disturb her.’ 

“It is of consequence, however, that I should 
see her. I want to speak of our arrangements 
for to-morrow—the hour we are to start—" 

“Qh! but we are to stop here over to-mor- 
row—I thought Monsieur knew that,” said the 
fellow, with the insolent grin of a menial 
knowing more than his betters. 

«Qh, to be sure we are,” said I, langhingly, 
and affecting to have suddenly remembered it. 
**T forgot all about it, Frangois; you are quite 
right. ‘Take a glass of wine, Francois—or take 
the bottle with you, that’s better." And I hand- 

ed him a flask of llocheimer of eight florins’ 
price, right glad to get rid of his presence and 
escape further scrutiny from his prying glances. 

How relieved I felt when the fellow closed 
the door after him, and left me to “ blow off the 
steam” of my indignation all alone! And was I 
not indignant? Quly to fancy this insolent old 
woman giving her orders without so much as 
condescending to communicate with me! I am 
left to learn her whim by a mere accident, or not 
learn it at all, and exhibit myself ready to de- 
part at the inn door, and then hear, for the first 
time, that I may unp: ack again. 

This was unquestionably a studied rudeness, 
and demanded an equally studied reprisal. She 
means to discredit my station and disparage my 
influence: how shall I reply to her? A vast 
variety of expedients offered themselves to my 
mind: I could go off, leaving a fearful letter 
behind me—a document that rom cut her to 
the very soul with the sarcastic bitterness of its 
tone; but could I leave without a reconciliation 
with Miss Herbert—without the fond hope of 
our meeting as friends? I meant a great deal 
more, though I weuldn’t trust myself to say so. 
Besides, were I to go away, there were financial 
considerations to be entertained. I could not, 
of course, carry off that crimson bag with its 
gold and silver contents, and fet it was very 
hard to tear myself from such a treasure. 

I say it under conviction, for I have never 
been rich, and, consequently, never in the posi- 
tion to assert it positively, but I declare my 
firm conviction to be that no man has ever 
tasted the unbounded pleasure of a careless 
liberality on a journey who has not traveled at 
some other person’s expense. Be as wealthy as 
you like, let your portmanteau be stuffed full of 
circular notes, and there will still be present at 
moments of payment the thought, ‘If I do not 
suffer myself to be cheated here, I shall have so 
much the more to squander there.” But, draw- 
ing from the bag of another, no such mean re- 
flection obtrudes. You might as well defraud | 


subject.” 


rudeness; how could she 


Francois,” said 





_ lungs of a long inspiration out of the fear 
of taking more than your share of the atmos- 








| 
| 
| 


phere. There is enough, and will be enough 
there when you are dust and ashes. 


In fact, if I had on one side the ‘‘ three 
courses” of the great statesman, I had on the 
other full thirty reasons against each, and, 


therefore, I resolved to suspend action and do 
nothing. And Ict me here passingly remark 
that, much as we hear every day about the mer- 
its of promptitude and quick-wittcdness, in nine 
out of ten in life, 'd rather ‘*yive the 
move than take it.” ‘The waiting policy is a 
rare one; it is the secret of success in love, 
and of victory in an equity court. And so I 
determined I’d wait and see what should come 
of it. LI appealed to myself thus: ‘* Potts, you 
are eminently a man of the world, one who ac- 
cepts life as it is, with all its crosses and un- 
toward incidents; who knows well that he must 
play bad cards even oftencr than good ones. No 
impatience, therefore, no rashness; give at least 
twenty-four hours’ thought to any important de- 
cision, and let a niglit’s sleep intervene between 
your first conception of a plan and its adoption.” 
Oh, if the people who are fretting themselves 
about what is to happen this day ten y« 
would only remember what a long time it 
that is, counting by the number of events that 
will occur between this and to-morrow what in- 
occurring at the antipodes that will 
or sorrow to their hearts—they 
of their sympathies for present 
use, and perhaps be the happier for the doing it. 


cases 
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cidents are 
yet bring joy 
would keep more 
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THE 


“ You've been a whaler, Ben ? 

** Ay, Sir, I have; many lon », tho’.” 

** Now, what do vou think of as the most peril- 
ous of your enterprises ?” 

** D'you mean what J think most difficult—won- 
derful-like ?” 

I nodded, 

‘*Well, Sir, I've been pitched out of a boat many 
a time; once, I recollect, that I was pitched out 


§ years acc 





and got a touch with his tail as well. Lord bless 
you! it gave me a headache for a month, to say 
nothing of the ducking.” 

** Ever seen any ice” 

**T should say I had. There’s a note-book in 


that corner drawer—no; that one under the further 
end—that’s got something about ice in it. Ay! 
that’s it, pictures and all. Why I drawed these 
five-and-twenty vear ago. Hardly seems like it, 
It's a rum story, it is—sort of Robinson 
You've read that?” 

Did you ever know any 


tho’. 
Crusoe like. 

““A good many times. 
body who hadn't?” 

“*T never knew a youngster that hadn't. I be- 
lieve that book’s been the cause of more boys go- 
ing to sea than any that was ever written.” 

‘* Suppose we look over your note-book ; I should 
like to see your story.” 

“Oh! it isn’t written so that you could under- 
stand it; but I'll look at it, and tell you the story, 
if you like—but I must begin at the beginning, as 
they _ You must know I once felt a kind of 
liking foragirl; call her Esther Thompson—I don’t 
say that’s her real name, but that’lldo. She didn’t 
care muci: for me, and I was only second-mate then. 
I thought it was that, so I tried to get a first-mate’s 
berth as soon as I came home from a short voyag« 
I'd agreed to go to make up my time to the owners. 
She said she’d wait and not marry any one till I 
came back. With that I went off. When I came 
home I went there and she was gone they didn’t 
know where. I soon learned that, about a month 
after I left, there had been a handsome sailor-fel- 
low after her, and she scemed took with him rather 
much. I'd been gone about eight months. 1 
talked to mother about it, and after a little I found 
that she thought Esther was not fairly done by by 
this chap, Montague Fitzjames, as he called him- 
self. In short, she was ruined, and had run away. 
I went nearly mad at this, and set out to find her 
and after about three months I found her at Man- 
chester. I didn’t go into her place at first, but 
asked some questions about her in the neighbor- 
hood, and found she'd got a child—a boy—and was 
working at shirt-making for a living, and was 
quite a decent woman. I knew she'd have died 
rather than be what some would have turned to in 
her case. So I went up and saw her. She was 
dreadfully thin, and her eves bright and far back 
in her head. The baby was lying in a cradle by 
the fire—such a little bit it hardly kept the room 
warm. 

*** Esther,’ says I, ‘do you know me ?’ 

“She looked up and saw me. 

‘*** Ben!’ says she, and then fainted off dead in 
her chair. 

**T took some water out of the basin, and sprin- 
kled her face a bit, undid the top hooks of her gown, 
sand took off her bit of velvet roundthe neck. She 
came to, and broke out : 

**Oh! Ben, Ben! I’ve done wrong, I know it, 
but I've suffered the punishment. I've not seen 
him now for four months, come Wednesday, and 
the child’s a month old to-morrow. Oh, Ben! I 
know I've done wrong! You must forgive me; 
he was such a handsome man and so foud of me. 
I know he didn’t mean to wrong me.’ 

**Tt was a queer notion of hers that I should for- 
give her ‘cause he was such a handsome chap. / 
was rather, till the small-pox spoilt my phiz. I 
says to her: 

‘** Esther, you've done wrong, I know, but it’s 
not for me to punish you. God has begun that, 
and there ain’t wanting them as will be willing 
enough to help Him punish a woman, if they ain't 





willing to help him any other way. I'm sorry for 
you, Esther. I'm not going to blame you; I want 
you to go home again.’ 

*““*No, no, Ben! I can’t do that. Why, all the 


girls of the place will mock me.’ 

“Says I, ‘I can’t help it, Esther ; but think of 
the old man and the old woman at home. I came 
home three months ago, aud Lave been looking for 





you ever since. I saw them not two weeks back, 


and, if you'd have heard him ask if I'd found you, 
you'd go back.’ r 
‘Tean ‘t—they'll curse me! I know they wil. 
I can’t go back. Father was so looked up to like 
among them all. No, Ben! I can’t go back. 

‘** Esther, they won't curse you, I know. I 
found ‘em just mad when I went to them first ; but 
I went to the new curate, who was just come to the 
place instead of old Jenkins, and toid him abeut it, 
and he came down to see them, and read them that 
chapter about the prodigal son and about the lost 
she ep, and talked to ’e ly and old mother cried—I 
suw him “ ipe his eyes, tuo—svo thev won't Ccuds 
you. Come, Est! go back with n 0 now.’ 

‘Back with tg Ben? No, not ‘th at. WI 
they'd speak against me, Ben—say I was soon 


suited again.’ 
‘Go back, then, anyhow, will vou ? 
if you don't you'll kill the old folks.’ 
‘* She began to hesitate at this; so I left her to 
for I know encugh of woman-kind to 


I tell you 





herself a Lit, 


























know that when they hesitate it's Lest to let ’em 
alone—let ’em seem to choose of themselves. 

‘* Well, she agreed to go at last: came 
other diiliculty ; she was a fortnight id in rent. 
I told her I would /exd her some n oney. I kne 
she would not take it as a gift; so I made her sin 
a paper for £1, and she paid, and the next day 
came home. I took her to the old folks, and th 
left them all together. I was not one of the fum- 
ilv, you know. raday ortwoly l 
and then they were all cratitude ¢ I i 
all as matt -fuct as possille, t h I l 
have blubbered my eyes out ii i other 
hitch: they had inquired, and no one would em- 
ploy her. I hadu't thou of this, but I didn’t 
say any thing about it then; but when I left I 
went to the curate a . I don’t know what 
made me take a fancy to him, for n A regue 
lar pious man, never could see it t way as some 
people do; I suppose we like; but 
one day I saw him pick uy had tum- 
Lled down in the road just lage; pull 
out his white handkerchief and wipe the 1 off 
its knees and hands, then find a cl 
its eyes with, give it a penny, | suy i 
walk a little way with it back, holding his hand. 
I didn’t know then he was the curate, for his clothes 





were not black, but a sort of re 
choker either, but j 
flying. Well, thinks 1, 
that beats me—his white handkerchief too—he’s 
the sort of Christian I like, so I went to hear him 
at church, and | liked him there too. Well, as I 
was saving, I went to him next day about eleven 
o'clock ; he asked me in, and his wife was sitting 
there. She was a little gray-eved woman, very 
pale and thin, more like a little girl than a woman, 
till vou noticed her 

** Alice, dear, this is Mr. Stevens, 
you about.’ 

‘I remember; I hope you found her 

Stevens.” 

“* Yes, ma 

**Sit down, 
who ealls you by 
more friendly than Mr. So 
what can we do for you, ¢ h?’ 

“1 told him that nobody would employ her 
here, as she'd lost her character, and that her fa- 
ther and moiher could not keep her, though sh 
might live with them. So 1 asked him if he'd 
mind paying her to make shirts for a man in Liv- 
erpool [knew? He'd pay six-pence each for the 
making of the shirts, and I'd leave her my half- 
pay—for I made up my mind to go a long 
—if he'd make it out so that it should seem as if 
she was earning ‘more for the shirts than the six- 
pence ; for I knew she'd never take the money of 
me. Well, he agreed to doit. ‘For,’ says i, ‘I 
think we are all of us too much down on a wo- 
man when she goes wrong. What would it be,’ 
says I, ‘if people were to serve us men in the 
way? A good many of us would have to 


no white 
id tl 


l who it w: 





ist a Sailor’s knot a 





when I hear 








that I told 


ad 


‘am, I have—I've come about her.’ 

Ben,’ says he. I do like a fellow 
your Christian name — seems 
I sat down. ‘ Now, 


vovaye 


‘re right there !’ 


‘ Ben,’ says he, 
from his chair quite excited like; 
man!’ And he groaned as if he was 
‘My dear Walter,’ said his wife, 
her hand on his shoulder. He sat down, 
bling like. 
“+7 meant 
I— 


‘you starting 
right, 
in pain. 

and she put 
trein- 


you're 


no offense,’ says I. ‘ None, Sir. 


No, Ben, t tells 
sometimes.’ 
“I noticed that she'd let 


I know it; but a random-sh 


her hand slide down 


from his shoulder, and had caught hold of his hand 
with both hers. She was sitting just a little Le- 
hind him, as he sat back in the eas vechair. Sh 
thought I could not see in the shadow of the chai 

but I could see, and she was holding his hand as 


hard as she could. 

‘No, Ben,’ says he; * but we're n 
ter than we and « ught ther 
less harsh than we are. I've no rea 
plain though, thank God.’ He tu 


should Le, 











back at her 

“IT never saw such a ch e ¢ over a Wwo- 
man’s face before. She opened her gray eves and 
looked at him in a way that put me in mind of a 
flash of sheet lightning in the twilight in st 
—when it’s not quite dark, v u know—and the 
light of it makes it seem as though day was come 


back again. I never saw such a le ok ; it said as 
plain as words she knew all, and forgave him, and 
it did me good, 


been inclined to joke 





loved him enough to die for | 
did that look ; and when I’ve 
about women being censorious and fault-linding, 
I’ve thought of it. I think she must have l 
what some women would call 
fault from the way he spoke, but she didn't 
they agreed to give Esther my half-pay so that s! 
should think it came from the shirts. 

‘** I went down to Esther just before I left to » 
* Good-by,’ and tell her about the work. 

‘*« Esther,’ says I, ‘I’m going a long voyage— 
perhaps four years—whaling. You know I went 
two or three voyages before. Now don't leave the 


*good cause’ to find 
» 
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old folks again, there’s a good girl. You'll never 
find that—’ 

‘1 was going to say ‘ fellow,’ but I didn't ; for 
you can'tdo vourself more harm in a woman's eves 
than to call her lover names. 





You i never tind Fitzjames, unless he comes 


1 


I knx WwW; 











back here, so don't leave them.’ 

*** Ben,’ says she, and the tears were in her 
eyes, ‘ you've Le i friend to me I'll never for- 
get it. I know he'll come back—I’m sure of it; 
and if he don't, I'l never marry another man. 
Iie never meant to do me a wrong like this, I 
know. He got into mischief through drink. le 
never meant me to come to this, I know.’ 

*** God bless you, I her! Goodels 





‘She came up to me, put her arms round my 
neck, and kissed n , 
“sp , Says she, ‘vou al ivs seein like a broth- 
er to me—always did—and that's why I kiss vou 
ve Leen a good brother to me; I wish vou'd 
never have tried to Le mere.’ - 
66 * Good by, I ther! And I kissed her for the 
first time in my life.” 

My friend, Ben Stevens, has a cough which 
obliges him to use his handkerchief now and then. 
The red and yellow bandana was in vigorous ac- 
tion for a few seconds now. 





aw! 




















eter ed to go or aling voyage, as 
that was th rdest life I knew; and hard work 
keeps a man from thinking of himself and his feel- 
ings Taki sin the foresail with a northeast gale 
Llowing don’t leave a fellow much time to look in- 
le himself: neither d harpooning, when you 
ke to do it like a man 
Well, I went, you see, to Aberdeen, and 
shipped for mate in the /% f Aberdeen, Cap- 
tuin Macaulay. We left in March, and reached 
Cape Farewell about the 1 le of April; but as 
the wind fell dead as we the harbor, we got 
into the Spitzbergen drift, and were carried with 
it as far as 66° north; then we met with a regular 


northerly breeze that chilled you through to sniff 
it. 


** Of course it froze us uy 


p, being early in the sea- 





son; and there we were till nearly the end of May, 
the wind north the whole time. 
‘* One morning, after breakfast, the Captain says 


to me: 

*** Mr. Stevens, there's a little west in the wind 
It may go round south; so that we 
erhaps, if the ice breaks up 


this morning. 
can get out of this, ; 
with it.’ 

‘**] was in the nest this morning,’ said Cum- 
mins, or second mate, ‘and it seemed to me that 
that s shore-lane reached 4 

‘Might be wortn while to cut a bit to get 
into it, in case this don’t get southerly,’ said the 
Captain. 

**Might be worth while to track it and see. 
We could get some perhaps, if we didn’t 
find what we want about the lane,’ says I. 

“<¢ That's true,’ says the Captain. ‘We'll see 
how the wind is in an hour, and then get up a 
party to go.’ 

** The wind shifted a lit 
got up the party; the ¢ 
leave the ship, so I was one, 
my pick of the men. 

“T chose a fellow, I think,” said Ben, reflective- 
ly, ‘* the handsomest chap I ever set eves on. His 
eyes seemed to dance when he smi led; and a jol- 
lier, more good-natured fellow I never knew. 
Lord! what songs he used to sing—any thing— 
comic or love-songs! Why, to hear him sing ‘ My 
Pretty Jane,’ in the forecastle of a night, was a 
res gular treat! I've heard many a ene at tlie sing- 
ing-gaffs at Liverpool that couldn't come near him. 
And. dance! I never saw a fellow so smart on his 
legs. He used to do the Lancashire clog-dance in 
an old pair of cut-down sea-boots, and you'd hear 
the clatter in the ice-hills like the muskets at a re- 
view. I quite loved the fellow. He did his work 
so easy—wanted no telling—saw your drift in a 
minute ; and I don't think he missed the weather- 
earing once the whole voyage. Jack Sands, he 
called himself. 

‘** There was another I took with me—‘ Sleepy 
Sam,’ they called him. I've known him to go fast 
asleep on the look-out, and the ship pitching no 
small way neither. 


open water, 


game, 


tle to the north’ard, so we 
of course, couldn't 
and he told me to take 


ay tain, 








“We took a bag with some grub, and our pan- 
nikins, in case we should have to spend the night 
out 

It was not so mighty cold as you'd think in 
the Caytime r we were only just inside the win- 
ter ice-line, and with a south wind that would shift 
to the north’ard past us, 

‘+ Just as we were going over the side, a lad we 
had on board wanted to go with us. He was the 
owner's son, and had been sent aboard to cure him 


There’s as many gets the 


» to go to sea 








life that way as gets cured. Captain 
couldn't go; but he begred so hard that I 
as cs d leave for him, and said I'd take care of him ; 


so he came with us three. 
“We traced the lane till night, and then got un- 


der the cliff, lit a bit of fire with the drift-wood, 
pulled out the coffee and biscuits; and so did pret- 
ty well. We laid down round the fire, one keep- 


ing watch. with only the 
blanket and my pea-jacket ; ar 
hug up the youngster—he felt so bad. 1 don't 
know but what both were warmer for it. In the 
morning we had some more coffee and some pork. 
It got light enough about cight bells to go on; and 
when we got into the wind it was dead south, and 
feltas warmassummer. We got on, and had some 
dinner, and started again; we could see the wate: 
sky ahead, so pushed on. The lane was open near- 
ly all the way ; here and there we should have to 


I found it precious cold 
! I was obliged to 


cut a bit, but not much. 

‘About two o'clock we sighted the water itself 
There was a good deal of surface-drift to the edg« 
of the pack, but the thaw was going on fast; right 


so we lef Sleepy 
I, and Sands, 


ahead there was a biggish berg ; 
Sam at the bottom, and climbed up 
and the boy. 


** Can't get back to-night if we try for it,’ said 
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Sands. ‘Anyhow we'd best stop and make a long 
day of it to-morrow.’ 

“T thought this was a good plan; so we went 
down again, expecting to tind Sam. 

“ He was gone—clean gone! not a trace of him 
any where. We shouted und fired our guns, but 
could hear nothing in return. 

‘** Must stay now,’ said the boy; ‘it's getting 
dark, and we sha'n’t do any good stumbling over 
the hummocks to-night.’ 

* So we staid. 

“* Best get up on the berg again,’ said Sands. 
‘He'll stand more chance of seeing us, and we him.’ 

‘* We got a few sticks and lit a fire again; and I 
said I’d watch for the first spell. Sands and the 
youngster lay down, and I watched. 

‘*T never rightly knew how it was, but I was 
waked up by filling right on my face. I crawled 
up, and found that the berg was adrift froin the 
pack, and had risen at least ten feet higher, and all 
on one side. 

** Sands an’ the boy woke up as soon as I did, 
and -avs Sands, 

* *She’s adrift, Stevens !’ 

“He looked awful pale, he did; for we could 
see it was just morning. True enough, she was 
adrift, and knocking about in the small ice in a 
way that made us hvld on fast to any thing to keep 
our feet. 

‘*She kept slowly drifting to the east’ard along 
the edge of the pack, breaking it up as she went ; 
so that there was no chance of our getting off it on 
to the main fast ice to reach the ship. 

*Alout an hour or two after she started the 
youngster says to me, 

“*Mr, Stevens—’ 

‘** Drop the ** Mr.,”’ says I; ‘it don’t sound nat- 
ural.’ 

‘** Well, Stevens; then; there’s Sam !’ 

‘True enough, there he was, running along the 
edge of the pack like a race-horse; but he soon 
stopped. We signaled him that it was no use, and 
motioned him to go back to the ship for help, though 
there was small chance of his finding his way there 
in time to do us any good. 

“So he went back ; and it made us feel queer, 
I can tell you, to see his back get smaller and 
smalicr, tili he was nothing but a little black 
mark the size of your finger on the ice; and then, 
worst of all, he went over a hummock that quite 
hid him. 

“ All this while, till nightfall, we were drifting 
to the east’ard; whether it was the current or the 
wind I can’t tell, but away we went, jerking and 
shaking now and then fit to shake us off. 

‘***Cheer up!’ says I to the youngster; ‘ there's 
many a man been adrift before. It'll make some- 
thing to tell the governor when you get home.’ 

“* How are we to get home?’ says he, quite 
mournful-like, almost crying; that ‘ home’ of his 
didn’t sound common-like when he said it. 

*** Oh!’ says Sands, ‘all right. Make ourselves 
jolly till we’re taken off it. She'll lodge down 
against a bit there—look, Stevens!’ 

‘He pointed out a bit of a bay, with a long 
piece of floe fast to the main, right athwart our 
Lows as she was then going. 

‘** We'd best get down there,’ says I, ‘so as to 
be ready.’ 

‘*So we got down on the nearest point, as we 
thought, ready. She squeezed up the small ice as 
she neared it; so that we were obliged to get up 
higher. 

‘* But we could have reached the floe, and got to 


the ship, when the youngster slipped down, and ! 


called out : 
*** Stevens,’ says he, ‘I’m gone!’ 








** And, sure enough, he would have gone slap 
down into the open water if his gun hadn’t stuck | 
in a crack. 3 


“‘ He was so badly bruised—for he'd slipped over 
a dozen blocks—-that he couldn’t walk. 

‘** What's to be done now ?’ 

*** Done! says Sands, quite savage. ‘Why the 
devil didn’t you keep your feet, you young fool ?’ 
and he picked him up, and we might almost have 
done it, when I sung out, 

‘*** Hold hard, Sands! she’s adrift again!’ 

‘*She was, too; the floe piece had parted from 
the main, and was going on before us; and it 
swung us round right into the stream again. 

““*There now,’ says he, ‘that’s your damned 
clumsiness has done that job; we should have done 
it if it hadn’t been for you, and I could do it now 
if I was by myself.’ 

‘*And I think he could, for the end of the piece 
vas still touching the pack about a quarter of a 
mile off, 

“** Well,’ says I, ‘it’s no use growling; he 
didn’t mean to fall, I suppose.’ 

“*Cause, you see, I never could see the good of 





blaming a fellow when he'd got to suffer for bim- 
self. 

‘*** All right!’ says Sands, ‘I was a little out, 
but it’s all over. Let’s make ourselves comforta- 
ble for the uight—it’s no use grumbling, Stevens, 
as you say.’ 

**So we got the grub and ate it. Of course we 
had no fire, and felt precious cold as the wind fell. 
We all went to sleep, and in the morning I weke 
first. 

*** Sands,’ says I, ‘here's a go.’ 

‘*** We've got in the north current,’ says he. 

“So we had. There was not a bit of ice within 
a hundred yards of us; we could just see the blink 
in the distance. 

‘**No getting back to the ship now, Sands.’ 

‘**No,’ says he; ‘ship must come to us—we're 
in for it—it’s infernally cold, tho’; let’s get round 
to the wind’ard.’ 

“We took the youngster’s arm, for he conkd 
walk a little now, and got round to wind’ard. 
Here it was better—not quite so cold. We had 
breakfast; no fire again tho’, and sucking a bit of 
ice is a poor muke-up for a cup of hot coffee, let 
alone the flavor, even. 

‘** Now,’ says I, ‘look here, boys; we're likely 
to be here a gootlish bit, we may as well see what | 





we've got.’” : 


Here Ben took the note-book from the table, and 
turned over the pages, muttering ‘‘ Lost fore-top- 
sail sheet-block,” ‘*Monk sprained his ankle,” 
“spoke the Mary Anne,” “ice seen,” “left ship,” 
* adrift,” “Oh! here, that’s it.” 

** You see,” said Ben, addressing me, “I always 
had to keep the log, and I used to keep a log of 
my own at the same time, till at lust it got such 
a way with me that I felt as if I hadn’t done my 
duty if there was no log kept—gut to be a regular 
thing with me. Lord, Sir! there’s in that bottom 
cupboard the logs—‘ diaries’ is printed on the back : 
I call "em logs—of all I’ve done since I left the sea. 
I do it every day after tea, and can’t quite be hap- 
py without it. I heard the minister say some poe- 
try about that kind of thing— 


‘Use doth breed a habit in a man,' 


I think it was. 

** Now this here, as T said, is the log of my voy- 
age in ‘the floating island,’ as I called it in joke 
once to the missus. She said it was so good a 
name that it’s always been called so since.” 

** Well,” said I, “what had you got when you 
came to count up?” 

“Three guns—one was rifled—that was the 
hov’s—tine handsome stock it had, too, very light, 
tho’; but, Lord! they let these only sons have 
any thing. Two hatchets—short handles—the 
boy hadn’t got one. Then there was three blank- 
ets and our clothes we’d got on. There was in 
the three bags about twelve pounds of fat pork, 
cooked, and about the same of biscuit. Sands had 
some tea, but Sleepy Sam had got all the coffee in 
his bag, so we'd none with us, I'd got a bit of 
lanyard in my jacket pocket. One large fishhook 
—that was the queerest thing. Sands says to the 
boy : 

‘** What's that in the corner of your bag ?’ 

“Oh! it’s a hook to catch shark with. 
Nelly gave it me.’ 

‘Sure enough it was a big barbed hook with a 


Aunt 











and I went down to the floe-piece, and says I to 
Sands, ‘ That'll break off soon; it can't stand the 
wash;’ for it was only about six feet through, 
quite new ice. So we went round the base of the 
pyramid, keeping as close in as possible, and hold- 
ing on every step, for it was sloppy and slippy as 
possible. 

*** Hist!’ says Sands; ‘listen.’ 

**T listened, and heard something different to 
the plash of the waves—more splash and splutter- 
like. 

*** Seals,’ says Sands. 

“ And it was, too—three fine ones; they’d been 
regularly trapped like us. Their holes were up 
six or eight feet above them; theyv’d come through 
the holes and lay on the edges before the bit broke 
off the main pack and canted; so they slid down 
till they stopped where the Lerg began, in a place 
like the angle of the letter V. ‘They stared at us, 
and we stared at them; Lut we soon gave over 
that; for we knocked ’em on the head. 

‘But the job was, what to do with them; so 
Sands and I went back, and got the boy's hook ; 
and with the bit of cord I’d got, we got ’em all 
three on the platform where the boy was, 

“Tt got dark by this time, and we put off skin- 
ning them and cutting them up till next day. 

** Next day we cut ’em up and skinned ‘em. 

“¢T say, Stevens,’ says the youngster, ‘can’t 
you make some shoes out of the skin with the hair 

downward on the soles; they'd have 
Gap a better hold on the ice—and you 

can cut them into strips crossways, 
like this—see?’ And he scratched on the ice with 
his knife like this, 

**We made them to go over the hoot, and soon 
found we could walk about as easily again. The 
flesh we put in our ‘ice-chest,’ as Sands called it, 
for he laughed at every thing now the boy was 
well. 

**We made some oil, too, tho’ it was a tedious 
job, for we'd only got three pannikins; however, 

















“SHE WAS DREADFULLY THIN, AND HER EYES BRIGHT AND FAR BACK IN HER HEAD.’ 


cork on the end—he was a careful boy that—and a 
bit of chain to it, about two feet. 

“«* And what did you bring it here for?’ says I. 
‘Expect to catch sharks?” 

** Lord! how Sands laughed. 

“*No,’ says the boy; ‘only the Captain said 
you'd most likely shoot some seals, so I thought 
that would stick into them to drag them along 
over the ice.’ 

“Tt wasn’t such a bad notion, you see; so 
Sands gave over laughing. I think that was 
about all we'd got with us, and a poor look out it 
was, too. There was food enough, on short al- 
lowance, to last us about five days. By that 
time, we thought, if we had got into what they 
call the Arctic cold-current, we should get down 
to about 61° or so, and fall in with some whalers. 
So we made up our minds to it, and set about get- 
ting a little to rights. The first point was to get 
warm, because the cold is not only unpleasant, but 
makes you eat more, if you've got it, and want 
more if you haven't. 

“The wind still kept south, and soon we could 
see nothing but our own bit of ice all round. 
When we got to wind'’ard it felt warm, so we took 
all the things round to wind’ard, and cut a hole in 
the ice to put them in, with a small gutter leading 
from it so as to keep ‘em from the wet. Then we 
cut a sort of platform level to stand on, but it was 
dreadfully sloppy; the ice was melting as fast as 
it could—running down in streams from the top, 
as the sun shone on it, and making the air quite 
damp. 

“ Next morning we resolved on a search of ‘the 
island,’ as we called it. Sands and J, with the 
two guns, went; the Loy staid on the platform to 
look out.” 

* How large was it, Stevens, altogether?” 

“I should say about three times as big as a 
thousand-ton vessel—of course, of a different shape. 
Here’s the sketch I made of it | see above]; it’s as 
near as I could remember. You see there were 
two peaks and a bit of floe at the bottom. It 
wasn't so big, by a long chalk, as some I’ve seen, 
you know. 


** Let’ssee—-wherewasl? Oh,Iknow. Sands 





we turned one into a lamp with some shreds of the 
cotton shirt Sands had. Of course we could get a 
light with our gun-flints and damp powder; and 
then boiled it down half a pint at atime, and made 
a hole in the ice to keep it in; for if the water 
melted, it only went to the bottom of the hole and 
settled, while the oil floated. 

‘Five days went on, and the biscuit was all 
gone; so was the pork. We had nothing but the 
seal beef, but there was enough of that to last a 
month. 

‘That same evening, I says to Sands and the 
boy, ‘Look here, now ; suppose any thing passes 
at night, we can’t see it, and they can't see us. 
Suppose we take watch and watch to look out; for 
there's no knowing how long this game’s to last.’ 

*** Won't last long,’ says Sands, ‘if it keeps this 
breeze from the south’ard; it’s melting fast day 
and night, and there'll be nothing left in a week or 
two, when we get down into the sun; not much 
fear of crossing the line in this ship. I’ve left 
many a ship,’ says he, ‘but I never had a ship 
leave me like this seems to be going to.’ 

“He was right enough; the whole thing would 
melt before we could get off it. It kept rising out 
of the water more and more; for the air was warm- 
er than the water a good deal, and it melted it 
fast. 

*** Look here, Stevens; suppose any thing does 
see us, they'll give us as wide a berth as possible; 
you can’t make ’em hear a mile off, you know.’ 

*** No,’ said I, ‘but we can make ’em see three 
miles off.’ 

“So we set to work, and made three Jamps out 
of the skulls of the seals, and very good lamps they 
made too; a bit of old shirt made the wick, and 
then we had to cut a track tocachlamp. We put 
them as near as we could guess to the four points 
of the compass, and lighted them next night; it 
was a pretty sicht to see the reflection in the wa- 
ter; the ice being white showed the light beauti- 
fully. The oil lasted about six hours in each, for 
we didn’t have a big wick. The pannikin lamp 
we kept where we slept, and then had to go round 
to the others to see them all safe. We kept the 
wind off with blocks of ice. 








One night, it must have heen on the 12th out, 
the boy was on the look out, and came to me; 


‘Stevens,’ savs he, ‘I see a sail, I think.’ I didn’t 
call out, ‘cause of waking Sands, he seemed getting 
dull-like. I started up, and looked where he 
pointed, and, sure enough, there she was, alout 
half a mile to wind’ard; the wind had shifted a 
little to the east. I shouted and waked Sands. 
Povr fellow! he was nearly mad, screaming and 
shouting frightfully. 

***} tell vou what itis, Sands,’ savs I. ‘ You're 
doing vourself no good by this—we must make ’em 
see us if we're to do any good. Get some more of 
that shirt of yours for a bigger wick to this, and 
then go round to fetch the other lamps.’ 

** He got a bit of the shirt and we got the lamps 
together; it must have made ‘em see I should have 
thought, but they didn’t seem to; and after about 
half an hour they steered away from us 

“You see it was about the last thing to think of 
that any one should be on an iceberg so far south 
as we were, and a berg’s a thing to stcer clear of 
if you can. 

“It gave us all a queer feeling when we lost 
sight of her. The Loy and Sands cried. I saw it 
was no use being down-hearted alout it, though 
I'm afraid I cursed the skipper of that vessel pretty 
much; so I made 'em take the lamps hack to their 
places, and took the rest of the Loy’s watch my- 
self. 

“Poor voungster—he cried himself to sleep. 
You see we'd had twelve days of it, and not a dry 
rag on us since the first day. Our skins were 
quite sore and covered all over with little pimples; 
and round the waist and neck, where the clothes 
rubbed, there were quite sores. You try a poul- 
tice any where for twelve days, and see what it'll 
do for vou. Poor Sands—he was worse than either 
of us. 

‘*So we went on, day after day—plenty of food 
—seal beef. 

‘* Some days we saw ships, some days none. It 
was weary work, but I kept ’em up to it: there's 
nothing like regular work to keep you from brood- 
ing over unpleasantness—nothing. Sometimes we 
got a shot at some Lirds, Lut more than half fell in 
the water, 

“On the eighteenth day we were nearly thrown 
down by the breaking off of the small pointed 
piece vou see in the sketch 

“It broke off and splashed into the water with 
an awful noise, and almost sunk, and then came 
up again, and shook us to pieces as it rulbed 
against our piece. Next day it separated and got 
farther off, and on the second day it was hull down, 
and we lost it at night. 

**That was the twenty-first dav, and the sun 
was hot—not warm, but hot. We got a few dry 
clothes by stretching them out to wind’ard on the 
ramrods, but they get sopped again at night. 

“Sands gave up on this night—he couldn't take 
his watch, he was so bad. We must have got into 
warmer water, too, for instead of rising out of the 
water it began to sink—more one side than the 
other, too, so that the tracks were getting too 
slippy to be safe. Another thing I noticed was, 
that the whole affair turned round sometimes with 
the sun, sometimes the other way, and then again 
was quite still for a day at a time. 

“*On the twenty-fourth day—the boy was gone 
to light the lamps. Sands says to me, ‘ How long 
will he be gone ?’ 

“A half an hour,’ says I. 

** * Stevens,’ says he. 

**T told him to say Ben. 

‘**Ben, then,’ says he, ‘I’m not going to last 
much longer. I feel it here, somehow—sort of 
warning.’ 

* He did look awful bad, but I told him to cheer 
up; we might get taken off any time, for we were 
just in the track now. 

* *No, no,’ says he, ‘ it's all over with me, I feel 
it here ;’ and he put his hand on his breast. Lord, 
what a hand it was to what I first knew it! Thin 
and lean, and the bones making the skin look shiny 
overthem. Soft, too, as a woman's! 

‘**There’s a thing I want you to do, Ben, if you 
get off this at all.’ 

“T told him I'd do any thing for him I could. 

*** Now listen, Ben,’ says he, ‘for I ain’t got 
much wind left.’ . 

““*The voyage before last I came home with a 
lot of money, and made up my wind for a spree ; 
so IT went ashore and got a flashy suit of clothes. 
Well, I didn’t like the name of Sands, so I took 
another, and had a regular game. I'm very sorry 
now; but you see, when a fellow’s been three 
years among the coolies it seems as though he 
ought to have a little freedom when he gets among 
white people again. Well, I went down to the sea- 
side to a village I knew, and there I saw a girl at 
church. She scemed took with me, so I struck up 
an acquaintance with her for a lark. She took it 
quite serious, and was regularly in love with me, 
and I got at last to be in love with her. Well, I 
didn’t mean no harm to the girl, I meant to marry 
her. I did, as true as God,’ says he. ‘ Well, we 
went wrong, and one night she said I had been 
cruel to her—and got cross—and then told me we 
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must be found out soon. I was savage at that and 
at her being cross—poor girl, she’d cause to be. 
So I said I'd never see her again, and went off in a 
huff. 

**¢T meant to come back, I did, Ben. I swear 
it. Instead of that, I met a messmate of mine, 
and he got me drunk, and shipped me on a West 
India trader, and when I came to myself I was too 
far from shore to get back, so I sulked, and shirked 
duty. The Captain says to me: 

““*My man, it’s no use—vou're here, and you'll 
be paid. You can’t get back any quicker than 
with me; so do your work like a man, anil we 
shall be back in a couple of months or so, at least.’ 

***So I did my work. When we got to King- 
ston I took the fever, and was in the hospital nea 
two months, and he left me there, paying me for 
the voyage out; and then I came home and heard 
that she'd gone away, nobody knew where. 

*6¢ Well, I set to work to find her, and tried all 
ways till the money was gone, and then had to 
ship in the Belle of Aberd-en, tor I'm pretty gool 
at whaling, and knew I could get money; and I 
wished to go back and find her, and get married 
to her.’ 

** Here he was took with spasms, so bad that I 
brought out my case-bottle of brandy and gave 
him a little. I'd just put in the cork, when the 
boy came running to me and fell down all of a heap 
close by me. 

**What’s the matter?’ savs I. 

** He opened his mouth once or twice, and at last 
got out: 

““*A sail! It's close by—I can see em on the 
deck,’ and he fainted right dead off. 

“*T told Sands, 

“+ A sail!’ says he, and tricd to get up. Lord! 
and fell down 
I wanted 








he'd no more strength than a baby, 
directly, looking as dead as could be. 
to know more about him, so I give him some more 
brandy, and asked him the girl's name. 
e ** The sail,’ says the boy , for he'd come to, and 
would say nothing else. ‘Oh, the 

‘** What's her name?’ says I to Sands. He 
stared at me as if he didn’t hear. 

“** The sail!’ screamed the boy ; ‘ you'll miss it, 
and we shall die.’ 

**] gave him some more brandy, and asked him 
again us loud as I could: 

** What's her name What's the girl’s name ?’ 

* Esther Th——,’ and he couldu’t finish. 

“T gave him all that was left now, and asked 
him ayain. 

*** Esther Thompson,’ says he. 

“Esther Thompsou! ‘Ihen this was Fitzjames. 
This chap, Sir, that I'd loved as if he’d been my 
brother, and loved him still—by G—d, Sir!” said 
Ben, striking the table with his fist, “this chap 
Was my greatest enemy—had been the seducer of 
Esther—and yet I coulin't hate his. 

“The boy kept screaming, ‘Sail! Sail!’ and I 
was half mad. 

*** Ben,’ says he, ‘do you know her?’ 

**Know her! She's all that’s dear to me, you 
d—d villain.’ 


sail!’ 





***No, no,’ says he, quite strong again, ‘not 
villain. I meant no harm tothe girl. I meant— 
I swear I did—to marry her, and nolhody would 


have known any thing about it, if it hadn't beeu 
for that drink, Ben;’ and al] the 
kept crving, ‘Sail! Sail! 

“*If you ever see her 
didu’t to be a villain 
wrong her. Promise me that.’ 

*T saw he was going fast, and I promised him 
I'd tell her. 

***Qne more thing,’ says he. ‘Ben, here’s 
something sown in my flannel—cut it out.’ 


while the boy 


igain, tell her that I 


mean I didn’t mean to 


* [ cut it out—it was half a six-pence, all crooked 


and bent, 

“*She gave me that,’ says he, looking at it as 
fond as if it was her, and kissing it. ‘Give it her 
back, and tell her I meant to marry her.’ 

+] will,’ says I, ‘Sands, I will; and may God 
forgive you, as I do!’ 

* The boy kept on screaming; so, seeing Sands 
quiet, I went round to the other side to look at the 
sail. I was too late; she was out of all chance 
of makin her hear or see. 

“When I came back Sands was gone: the bit 
I took it out, and 
Ile was 


of the six-pence was in his hand; 
took care of it, and then went to the boy. 
almost as dead as Sands. It was an awful sight 
to see them both lying so still—Sands quite dead, 
and the boy so near it that you could hardly bel’eve 
he wasn't. Not a drop of brandy either—Sands 
had it all. 

**T don’t know how it was, but I never could 
feel to dislike him—not when I knew all about it; 
and I don’t believe, now, he meant to act the vil- 
lain, and Jeave her. As he said, if it hadn't been 
for the drink, he mizht have been alive and happy 
now. It'sa bad thing for a man not to be able to 
rezulate his drink; causes him lots of misfortunes. 
Chaps like him ought to leave it off altogether; 
still it’s a hard thing to see fellows jolly, and not 
jon; makes a fe!low feel like a wet blanket to his 
mates—thev're so jolly and merry, and he drinking 
his lemonade or water. It’s rather hard, I should 
think. 

“The boy, he kept on saying, ‘A sail! A sail!’ 
He was gone cranky, you see—didn't know where 
he was, and weak as an infant—couldn’t eat; so I 
was oblised to boil the seal-Leef, and give him the 
gravy by spoonfuls. Just like a child he was, 
and, when he hadn’t got the spoon to his lips, kept 
saving, ‘A sail! A sail!’ as if he hadn’t said it 
five hundred times before. 

“It was hard work, for I was getting weak, and 
so sore round the waist, ankles, and neck, I could 
hardly bear to move; and vou see I couldn't let 
Sands lie there right in the boy's sight, so I took 
him round to the other side. It took me about 
three hours to get him there. I mizht have thrown 








him of altogether, but I didn’t want any suspicion 
of foul-play, and there might have been if he'd been 
missing when we were found, 

This I carried on for some five days or so— 
eating and feeding the boy was all I could do. 








“I let the lamps alone, for I was too bad to get 
to trim them, and lay all day in a sort of stupid fit, 
half-asleep, half not. 

“Tt kept getiing hotter over head all the time, 
and it was enough to frighten one to see how the 


ice melted, pouring down in streams like a water- | 


fall all day and all night. I could almost tell the 
time of day by the sound of the falling water. 
Mid-day it was a regular roar, and then about 
three or four o'clock in the morning it was almost 
still. You could almost see it melt. Two or three 
days after this the Loy stiil kept muttering, ‘A 
suil!—a sail!’ I began to get dizzy and gucer 
like—couldu’t see now then. I thought it 
would soon be all up with me. 

** At lust I seemed to grow blind—couldn’t open 
my eyes nor move at all. Still I could tell it was 
getting toward evening, for the sound of the fall 
was less; but I couldn't move to give the boy any 
thing nor to get any thing myse!f; indeed I didn’t 
seem to care about it, nor about him neither, for 


and 


that matter. 

**T wasn’t in pain—rather the other; very pleas- 
ant sort of feeling, for I was lying on Sands’s coat 
and my own. Then I fell asleep. 

“*[T didn’t know any more till I came to, as the 
women call it. | 
‘*T was in a bunk of a small bark, I could tell 
that by the short pitch she made. Long ships al- 
ways pitch slower. I heard somebody say: * He’s 

all right, doctor.’ 

“So I was in a little while—sat up and asked 
for food. Lord bless vou, Sir, how good it was; I 
never tasted any thing half as sweet as that beef- 
tea the doctor gave me. Nice!—I can't tell how 
nice itwas. You see I’d been getting up an appe- 
tite fur it. Whether I should like to go to the 


saine school again to learn how nice beef-tea could 
be, I don’t know—rather think not. 

“In a few davs I was well—rather thin and 
pale, I think, to what I am now—and then I asked 
v they found me. 


them h 


Wi hid, 


“I FELT AS IF I WAS OUT OF MY MIND WH 


“**Mate ‘Il tell you,’ says the Captain, ‘give 
you his log, you can copy it if you like.’ 

**] did, and here it is, a fair copy—it looks nice, 
you see, by the side of these others, cause they 
n the paper was soaked with wa- 











were written whe 
ter, and my fingers were numbed with cold, and 
written with pencil, too. This I wrote in the Cap- 
tain’s cabin with a pen. I kept it in the same 
Look, tho’ the paper was bad, so as to have it 
all together.” 

I took the book, and, with Mr. Stevens's per- 
mission, copied the log again: 
* Bangug * EsMERaucpa,’ June 21.—Wind S.W. 

S.—rather heavy; got sun long. 42° 10’, lat. 44 
15’. Wind steadvy—twelve o’clock—sighted a sail 
three points starboard Lbow—couldn’t see name— | 
carpenter finished new spanker- boom —opened | 
hatches, took up 3 casks beef and 1 bottle porter. 
About two o'clock sighted an iceberg right a-head 
—passenger wanted to see it nearer—Captain or- 
dered to steer accordingly, About four could make 
out shape. Mr. Burton said he could see two black | 
and white birds on it with the glass—was quite 
sure; half past four saw that they were a man and 
a boy—lowered quarter-boat starboard, and went 
to fetch them off; they lay on a shelf about six feet 
out of the water—some difficulty to get at them— 
sent up three men and lowered them into the boat. 
They seemed dead—went round and found another 
man—lowered him into the boat—took off three 
seal-skulls with black wicks in them; been used 
as lamps; clothing, and also three guns. Brought 
all aboard. Doctor said one man—the one found 
alone—was quite dead ; the others not dead. Had 
baths in the Captain's cabin. Boy came to and 
said, ‘A sail! a sail!’ and kept on saying it: the 
man seemed nearly dead. After four hours—about 
half past eight—he came to and said, ‘ Where's the 
bov?? Told him he was all right—took in stun- 
sails—wind shifted two peints—iceberg hull down 
at ten—lost sight of it at twelve. 

** June 22.—Wind S.S.W.—Ileavy rain—man 
hetter—boy still keeps saying, ‘A sail! a sail!’ 
Doctor says he’s quite mad—man not allowed to 
talk—buried the dead man—marks on clothing, ‘J. 


Sands;’ clothing good, but much worn and sodden. | 
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“*Esther’ marked on the arm in blue points 
with red capitals. Two flags and a half moon 
under, with a part of a head on it—may be the pic- 
ture of half a coin of some kind—no other marks 
on the body. Doctor read prayers. 

‘Wind shifted, and blew rather heavy from 
S.W. Took in the main royal. 
| ** June 23.— Man better; Loy still muttering 
when not being fed can’t cat yet; man got up at 
four o’clock and came on deck ; said his name was 
Stevens; that they got on the berg in May from 
the Belle of Aberdeen, Out twenty-nine days when 
he went off. We found him next day, the 30:h 
out we expect. Doctor says another day would 
have killed them both. The man, Sands, died the 
24th day out, at night.” 

‘¢ There, that’s the log,” said Ben, “‘ and now I 
can tell you the rest, fur I was well on the fourth 
day, though not strong —could waik about the 
deck. ‘The doctor gave me some ointment for my 
throat and waist, and I was all right in about a 
week. 

‘The boy, too, got better, and left off mutter- 
ing. Doctor read to him, made him work about 
the ship, and tried all sorts of ways to make him 
think of something else. 

“In another fortnight I said good-by to the s- 
merald:'s people, and started for the north in a 
steamer, taking the boy with me. 

‘‘We saw the owner, and found that the Cap- 
tain of the Belle of Aberdeen had written home, 
and that they'd given us up for lost. Sleepy Sam 
reached the ship the day after he left us. 

‘*The owner was so pleased with me that he 
gave me £500 for taking care of his son. I said 
I'd only done my duty, Lut he would have me take 
it, so at la-t I did. 

‘** And,’ says he, ‘Ben, my boy’ (they 
call us bovs), ‘ Ben, my boy,’ says he, ‘if ever you 
want a friend, you know where to come for one. 
I should have Leen a broken-hearted man, Ben, if 
it hadn’t Leen for you taking care of him. Ged 





vavs 


EN I FOUND ESTHER'S HANDS GROW COLD.” 


bless you, Ben! 
mother before vou go. 

* Well, I went up to the house, and saw a fine, 
handsomely-dressed old lady. You see they weren't 
likely to have any more, and that made them all 
the fonder of the boy. 

«Mr. Stevens, mv dear,’ says he to her. 

“You'd hardly think it, but it’s as true as I 
stand here—the old lady went down on her knees 
to me and kissed my hand, and cried fit to break 
her heart. 

*** God Lless you, Mr. Stevens!’ says she; ‘God 
bless you for vour kindness to my poor boy. I'll 
You must take this to think of 
me sometimes. I shall always pray for you!’ 

“Itwasaring. That'sit,”’said Ben, showing me 
a solid-looking gold ring with a large diamond in it. 

“Well, I took it, for I was getting quite uncom- 
fortable at her taking on so; but, Lord bless you, 
it seemed to do her good to have her cry out, and 
the owner, he looked on and wiped his eves now 
and then. Last of all, I was obliged to s is I'd 
only done my duty by the boy. But she wouldn't 
listen, but kept saying, ‘God less vou!’ and cry- 
ing over my hand, and then she seemed to go off 
: Of course, as soon as I 


Vy 


But you must come and sec his 


’ 


, 


never forget vou. 














faint, so I got away then. 
could, I came home. 

“JT found mother all right. ‘Tfow's Esther?’ 
says I, as jaunty as if I didn’t care a button about 
her. Mother looked pretty hard at me. 

“**Oh, she’s well enough.’ 

‘** Fitzjames come back?’ says I. 

“*No, he'll never come Lack—a villain!’ says 
She was always down on him when she 
had a chance. Of course I knew he’d never come 
back better than she did. 

**T went to see Esther next day. She shook 
hands and kissed me, said I looked ill, then says, 
‘Have you got any thing to tell me?’ I don’t 
know how it was she asked this—sort of what vou 
call presentiment, or instinct, same as dogs have. 
Lord, Sir, a woman or a dog can always tell what 
you mean before you speak—in things about the 
feelings. Some children, too, have this kind of 
thing very strong. Perhaps, afier all, 1 looked as 
if 1 knew something. 


mother. 
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““* Have you seen him ?’—‘ him,’ you know, as 
if there wasn’t other hims—and asking me, too, 
just as if I cared as much about it as she did: but 
Lord, Sir, they don’t think any body's a right to 
think of an) y but their ‘ him.’ 

“* Yes,’ says I, ‘I have seen him, Esther.’ + 

“*Where ishe? Take me to him!’ She looked 
at me a minute. ‘ No, Ben,’ lead! 
I know he is! I see he is! 

Fitzjames is dead!. And she gripped my hand s 
hard, and sank back in the chair a 

“ After a little she say 

it. Poor fellow! dead! 


ny body 








says she, ‘ he’s « 


Oh, my God! my own 


ind shut her eves. 


sen, tell me all about 








**T told her as much as I could about it; and 
then I told her ix ice, 

** *Give it me,’ she suid; ‘give it me, Ben. It's 
the last thing I gave him before—g it me.’ 

“1 gave it her, and she kissed it quite solemn 
like, just as tho’ it had been his dead furehead 


“Then I told her what he said about his not 
meaning to leave her 

** Did he say that ?” 

* * He did, Esther—he swore it ; and I believe it.’ 

“ She looked hard at me for a litile, and then 
said, 

‘**Thank you, Ben, for that; I'm so glad you 
believe it. I 
and she got up and called her father, and says, 

** Father, he didn’t mean to Jeave me. Ask 
Ben here; he said s ! ing breath. He 
swore it, Ben, didn't he? anc 


knew he didn’t mean to leave m 





t him- 
self, don’t you, Ben? Tell father, do.’ 
**T told the old man. 
*** Ah,’ says he, ‘poor fellow! Dead too! He's 
rightly punished.’ 
‘** But,’ says she, ‘he told Ben he didn’t mean 
to wrong me—he did she seemed as if she 


d;’ an 

was quite glad. ‘I knew he did.’ 
*** Don't see,’ said the father, ‘it m 

difference wheiher he did or not. He did it, and 

ood name—and ours too, for that 


never 





you've lost vou 
matter, Esther. 

“+I know it, I know it but still he told Ben 
that he didn’t mean to leave me. God bless him!" 
And she fell to kissing the bit of six-pence like 
mad. 

“*T saw she was going off into hysterics, so I 
called her mother, and left ; for it’s no use a man’s 
fussing about at them times; 
good, and get in the way a ge 

“Next day she came d 

** Ben,’ suys she, ‘here’s the pound 1 owe you; 
it’s the first I’ve saved out of the shirts. The eu- 
to me, and so has his wife, 


and one dav I 





you, can't do any 
d deal. 


own to mother’s. 


rate’s been very good 
She always shakes 
was crving when sl was so ill 
and she kissed me, Ben, on the forehead, and said, 
“Poor child!” I feel j she was my 
mother, Ben, she’s been so go , , 
“I took the pound, and gave her the paper, and 
I didn’t see any more of her for some week or so. 
“One day | had a letter from the owner's wife, 


asking me if she could do any 


ls with me; 





came, for baby 








thing for Sands’s 
relations ; for the Lov, y see, had told her about 
Sands, So I went down to Esther, and showed 
her the letter, and asked her what I should say. 

“**Did the young geutleman see much of him, 
Ben?’ 

***Of course,’ says I, ‘was there all the time— 
took his turn of lighting the lamps whea Sands was 
bad.’ 

** “Was ‘‘ Sands” his real name, 1 

“*Yes, Sands.’ 

*¢T should like, Ben 
lady, so as to be near 
seen so much of him.’ 

“You see, she might me, only 
I couldn’t say that, and she didn't seem to think 


’ 


t Fitzjaimnes? 


» with the 


van who's 





have lived with 


***T don't know that she’d like that, either. If 
you'd been his wife, you sce, it would have been 
different.’ 

*** But he did mean that I should be, didn't he, 
Ben?’ 

““* That's true, but then you're not; 
write and ask her.’ 

“** And you'll try and cet me to go, Ben ?’ 

“¢Esther,’ says I, ‘I'd lay down my life to serve 
you any time, and I promised Sands I'd de 
thing I could for you, with this hand in both 4 

**She took my hand into both hers, and hissed 


but still, Tl 


an 











it hard, but I could sce it was ‘cause it had touched 
his. She'd ‘a kissed any thing that had touched 
him, she would: and though she was kissing my 
hand I couldn't have tol! her I loved her then, 
anvhow. 1 tried. 


I should have choked if I 
* Well, I wrote and told the lady all about it, 
and she d the baby, and called her 
*Mrs. Sands 
** Esther wouldn't give me back the letter with 
that in it, though it was written for me; but I 
didn't care so long as she 
**T took her down there, and all the way down 





sent for her 





was happy 

















she did nothing Lut ery and talk about Sands, I 
took her to the owner's house, and she saw the lods 
and the boy, and I left her there, and went anor! er 
vovage—not north though, vou may guess, I } 
enough of ice for some tim ] hid mone « hh 
to stop ushore, but I never felt quite easy t 

so I settled some of the money uj on 

the rest upon Esther, without her knowing it, and 
went off. 

**] got a letter from—t! ner's son—T suppose 
TI ought to call him 1 vlof tthe Lov,’ sre. 
ing he was quite the Jeutlewan in the ew 
house now. 

* It’s here in the pocket of this hock.” 

He took the letter, ol, creased, and vcllow, fre 
the pocket, handed it me, and with his leave I « 
ied it afterward. It ran thus; 

“ GLascow, —— * Tree, Ano, —, 1k— 

“Der. Brn,—I told you I 
to fulfill my premise. [m in tl} Ming-hon tth 
drudgery to g> through. G anys t no boy's fit 
for any thing as acluk done the 
the office. Yon and lik: bread t 
down that back-etey by your r I ‘“f nvel 
pocket-money, still enough, you know, Bep; sul Aunt 
Nelly has given me a couple of pistol 1 osu ait a car 


six times out of ten, at tweaty puces, 
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I haven't got much more to say. My neck has got all 
right, except a scar; and there's a scar on the left leg, where 
I hit it that day I fell on the blocks. 

“That pute me in mind of Mrs. Sands. I say, Ben, was 
she Mre. Sands, after all? You know what I mean. ‘The 
boy,’ as you used to call me, is quite eut of mother’s good 
books, and Mrs. Sands’s too, because he won't tell for the 
ten thousandth time the story of being on the ice. 

“I’ve had to tell so many people, I'm sick of it, and mo- 
ther wants me to tell it over and over again; and as for 
Mra Sands, she's always bothering me to know how he 
died. I liked Sands well enough, you know, but I didn't 
see him die, and was stupid after I saw the sail, so I could 
tell her very littie. She's marked in her prayer-book the 
prayer the doctor read over him when he was buried. 

** Every body says you're next door to a fool for going to 
fea again, but I suppose you know best. Mrs. Sands is, 
after al, a nice woman, and mother takes to her uncom- 
monly—treats her more like a daughter than a servant, 
and she’s more like one, too. I know many girls that ain't 
half as ladylike as she is, spite of their silks, I've got my 
clothes under her, and I haven't had a button off for weeks. 
I used always to go about with a bit of string or cotton 
somewhere for a button. I say, Ben, if you were to stick 
up to her she'd have you, 1 know. I saw hercry over your 
lagt letter, in her room." 

“T'd mentioned Sands in it,” said Ben, by way 
of explanation. 

“She's only a widow, after all, and any one might be 
proud of that young Sands, he’s such a jolly little chap— 
strong a3 possible—we're quite friends. He seems to like 
me, and Mrs. Sands is never happier than when I'm nurs- 
ing him. She suys I've been near him, and he would have 
nursed him. She means Sands. 

**Good-by, old fellow. Thanks for feeding me with a 
bone spoon. Mother keeps it in her pocket, I think. If 
you want a friend, Ben, or money, or any thing, you know 
where to find your own Joy. He ain't a boy now, though. 

* Your own 
**Prep TRELAWNEY.” 


‘*T had one or two more letters that voyage, but 
nothing in them that’s about my story. He used 
to write about himself: boys mostly do, I think. 
Sometimes he mentioned Esther—not often much 
about her, just said she was well, sent her love, or 
something of that kind. 

“IT was gone about a twelvemonth; and of 
course when I got back I went to see them at 
Glasgow. 

“The owner’s wife, she shook my hand, and 
Esther kissed me as cool as could be, just as if I’d 
been her brother, while I could have held her, and 
never let her go, if I'd not been careful of myself. 
She was going away from there to take care of the 
old people at home, so we went together; and all 
the time she talked of Sands, till I was nigh sick 
of it; stil! I didn’t show it, because I liked to hear 
her talk; she'd got a pleasant way with her that 
“nade you feel happy, a0 matter what she said, and 
you neyer would have made her see that Sands 
wasn’t the pleasantest subject to talk to me about. 

“We got home—I lived with mother, and she 
with the old folks, I got a berth at a ship-yard, 
as foreman rigger, and I didn’t care to go to sea 
again. 

‘*T went to see her every day and nursed the 
youngster; he soon got to know me, and called me 
‘Pa.’ She didn’t mind a bit—rather liked it, I 
think. 

**One day, after I'd been at home about six 
months, mother says to me: 

*** Ben, you might as well go and ask Esther to 
live with you; you spend so much of your time 
there that people talk about it.’ 

***] wish to God,’ says I—quite red, I know I 
was—‘ that people would mind their own concerns.’ 

*** Ab, well!’ says she, ‘they won't, and never 
will.’ 

“That evening I went down to Esther, and I 
said to her: 

‘** Esther, I can’t live like this much longer; 
Esther, I'm getting ill, and the river looks too 
pleasant in the moonlight to make me feel safe. I 
shall de something desperate: I’m not quite my 
ewn master at times. Esther, I want you to be 
my wife.’ 

***T couldn't make you happy if I was, Ben—I 
ean never forget poor John.’ 

““* Esther,’ says I, ‘if you’ll marry me I shall 
be happier than I am now. I want a companion, 
and I'm always up here after you, and people talk 
about it—not men, you know,’ says I, ‘for I'd 
seen find a way to stop their mouths,.’” (Ben’s 
elenched fist certainly looked at this moment a 
very effectual remedy for a fast tongue in an un- 
wise head.) ‘'‘ But it’s the women, Esther, and 
I can’t stop them saying what they like. They're 
so kind always to one of their own sex, too, that’s 
had a misfortune.’ 

“*So they talk, do they, Ben ?’ 

‘** Yes, they do; and it’s better, unless I’m to 
ge te sea, or away again, that we should be mar- 
ried.’ 

‘** Ben,’ says she, ‘it isn’tevery man that would 
make that offer to a woman like me with no good 
name, and a baby.’ 

‘**T do though, Esther.’ 

“© Well, then, Ben, I will be your wife. I can’t 
give you the same kind of love that poor John had, 
but 9°11 do my duty to you as a good wife, and I’m 
sure you'll be a father to my boy, Ben, dear.’ 

“She said this as calm as if I’d asked her to 
take a walk, or any thing else as simple. 

“*T went down home, and told mother: she 
seemed glad of it: I suppose she saw it must be 
anyhow. : 

“Next night, as I was leaving, Esther put a 
letter in my hand. ‘Read that when you gei 
home,’ says she; ‘it may alter your mind, Ben, 
about this.’ 

“T recollect well i. > feeling it gave me when I 
took it. 

“When I got hon. I read it—there it is—least- 
— that’s a copy of it.” 

‘Dear Bex,—When I was at Manchester, when little 
Johnny was born, the doctor told me I should never be a 
mother again. I don't understand these things, but that's 
what he said. I couldn't tell you this, because it's not 
the sort of thing I eould talk about to you; but I didn't 
think it right to marry you without letting you know it, 

“Yours very affeetionately, 
“ EsTuER Sanps ” 





‘* Now you know it was rather damping to me, 
‘cause I’m fond of children ; it makes you feel good 
to have the little ones erawling about you, and go- 
ing to sleep in yourarms, Them French women 
wouldn’t be half as bad if they nursed their own 
babies, to my mind. But still I didn’t feel like 
giving it up, ‘cause of that; but I thought it was 
what many women wouldn’t have done in her case, 
and I thought all the more of her for it. 

“Well, we were married by the curate, and his 
wife came to the wedding and kissed her. There 
are some good Christian women in the world, and 
that gray-eyed wife of the curate was one. 

“We took this little house near the old people, 
and there we lived as happy as could be. She did 
her duty if ever woman did. I never had to speak 
twice about any thing—the moment I expressed a 
wish for any thing, she seemed to do her best to 
get it for me. My way was always best, at least 
for her, she said; but I don’t know how it was, I 
wasn’t quite satisfied. Seemed as if there was 
something more wanted to make me quite happy. 
She did all I wanted, and yet, somehow, it wasn’t 
quite what I wanted. I'm sure she loved me, but 
not, as she told me at first, with the same love she 
had felt for Sands. 

““We used to talk about him, and it made me 
nigh mad at times to see her eyes sparkle and her 
face glow when I praised him. She was always 
more fond of me after I'd been talking of Sands. 

‘She couldn’t see a fault in him. I’ve hearda 
good deal in my time about first love and second 
love, and that sort of thing, but my opinion is this, 
that a woman can only love once with that kind of 
love that sees no faults—that kind of love that 
takes up all his opinions, his views—so that if you 
know his vou know hers. 

“Well, if they do get married in this state of 
mind, they don’t wake out of it for a long time— 
mostly they don’t, for that kind of love isn’t found 
much after twenty; it’s like a fever—they have it, 
and they’re safe then. Other things weigh with 
them—a man’s position, his means, and so on. 
They get more set then, criticise (don’t you cail 
it ?) a man, know his faults, admit them to others, 
but then they do their duty almost better in the 
one case than the other; still a man feels some- 
how which kind of love he’s got, and he’s never 
quite satisfied without the first xind—at least I 
think so. I remember one night, about three 
months after we were married, I'd been talking of 
Sands a good deal to somebody who'd been to sup- 
per with us, and she was quite alive, I could see 
—made me describe him, and listened as though 
she'd never heard it all before. We locked up the 
house and went to bed—that room, right over your 
head, was our bedroom—sbe fell asleep almost di- 
rectly with one hand under my neck, and her face 
to me. I was awake, for, you see, I’d been talk- 
ing and got excited a little. It was a moonlight 
night, and the light came in between the blind and 
the side of the window right on her face. 

“TI was looking at her, as I said, half on my 
back and half on my side; presently she put her 
other hand to my face, and stroked it as tender 
as if I’d been a baby, and murmured, ‘John, 
dear John,’ and then drew ‘my face to hers, and 
kissed me. She was dead asleep, too; but, by 
G—d, Sir, it was a thing I shall never forget! 
How I felt then! It was an awful thing to hear 
her say ‘John, dearest John,’ and my name Ben. 
She was dreaming of him, and he was dead; 
but I didn’t get over that for some time. Next 
morning she told me she’d been dreaming of 
him, and that she had kissed him. I didn’t tell 
her I knew it before, though, for she was always 
as kind as could be to me when awake; still, you 
know, it goes to prove that she hadn’t the kind 
of love for me that I wanted, and I couldn’t make 
her feel any different if I spoke ever so much, so 
I never told her. 

“* After this, it happened once or twice; but I 
used to wake her up by touching her, or some way 
or another. I couldn’t bear it, you see. By G—d, 
I couldn't, Sir! You fancy your wife whispering 
‘John, dearest John,’ and your name Ben all the 
while. 

‘*So we lived on for about ten years ; she’s been 
dead fifteen years come next Michaelmas; 23d 
September she died, in that room where I sleep 
now. I don’t know what she died of; but she kept 
getting paler and thinner and more dreamy in the 
daytime for years; then took to her bed, and was 
there nigh upon six months. Just before she died 
she made me tell her all about how Sands died, and 
what he said; and she took the two bits of the six- 
pence in her right hand, and shut it fast, and told 
me she’d like to be buried with ’em there. 

‘¢¢There’s one thing,’ she says, ‘I should like, 
too, Ben dear, if you don’t mind; you won't be 
angry with me?’ ‘Angry with her,’ and she lay 
dying! I told her I’d do any thing that she asked 
me. 
‘¢©Can’t you put poor John’s name on the tomb- 
stone, Ben ?’ 

‘**T don’t know how, Esther; it ain’t as if you'd 
been his wife.’ 

**T didn’t mean this unkind, and she knew it, 
for we always talked that way about it. 

‘** But he meant to make me his wife ; didn’t he, 
Ben?’ 

‘«¢ He did, Esther, I’m sure.’ 

***Can’t you say that, then, on it?’ 

‘**T don’t see how. I'll speak to the curate 
about it, so as to make it look proper.’ 

““*Thank you, Ben. You've been a good hus- 
band to me, Ben—better than I deserved; but I 
didn’t deceive you, did I, Ben? I told you at first 
I couldn’t feel for you like I did for poor John; 
didn’t I, Ben?’ 

““*You did, Esther, and I know it, and I have 
felt it; but you've been a good wife to me, you’ve 
done your duty to me, and thank you for it.’ You 
see I never could say much, if | felt ever so. 

“The curate’s wife came in just then, and Es- 
ther’s eyes looked bright; that little gray-eyed 
woman made every body look better for being 
with her. 

“Esther, can I do any thing for you ?’ 





‘**My boy will want a mother; be one to him, 
will you?’ 

‘«*That I will, Esther;’ and she came round to 
the bedside and kissed her. 

‘** Ben, take my hand, and hold it in yours, 
dear.’ 

‘*T took her hand, and held it till she died. 
Just before she died, she said, 

‘“«*God bless you, Ben. I’m sorry to leave you, 
dear, but I’m going to him. I'll tell him you 
kept your promise. Be as kind to his boy as 
you’ve been to me, Ben. God bless you!’ 

‘She never spoke again, but lay quite still for 
an hour or more with her eyes shut, and I only 
knew she was dead when her hand felt cold. 

““*Come, Ben,’ says the curate’s wife, ‘you 
mustn’t stay here now, it will do you no good. 
Come, Ben.’ 

“She took my hand, and I took hers, and she 
led me down stairs to this room, and put me in 
the chair you're sitting in. She gave her orders 
to the servant about getting somebody to come. 
I couldn't let go her hand; it seemed to keep me 
alive ; and she let it stay there. I seemed to fancy 
that Esther was not dead when I held that hand. 
I don’t know how long she staid. Esther died 
at eight; and they told me afterward that the 
curate had been, and seen me holding his wife’s 
hand, and left her there till I fell asleep, about 
two o’clock ; so that six mortal hours did she sit 
beside me. It was the kindest thing I ever knew 
even a woman do. Some people might think it 
foolish. I think it saved me my reason, for I felt 
as if I was out of my mind when I found Esther’s 
hand get cold. 

“T went to the funeral, and we had a stone put 
up; and you can see it in the church-yard there. 
We had put on it, 

‘*** Sacred to the memory of Esther, the intend- 
ed wife of John Sands, and wife of Benjamin Ste- 
vens.’ 

‘* Tt would make no difference to her whether I 
put it on or not, but I always keep my word, you 
know; can’t feel it right to break it to any but 
mad people, when you've made them a promise 
to keep them quiet. I don’t know that it’s right 
even then.” 

** And the son?” 

“Oh, he’s captain of the Clara, now gone to 
Melbourne. He was away when she died. He 
didn’t want to go to sea; but, as I told him, his 
mother’s story would be sure to leak out, and he’d 
find ashore that he’d have hard lines on account 
of it; so he went to sea, and he’s been captain 
this last three years, and a thorough good seaman 
too.” 

““T see you don’t wear your wife’s wedding- 
ring.” 

‘*No; I couldn't get it over any of my fingers, 
it’s so small; but it’s not colder now than it was 
when she had it on her finger.” 

‘Well, Ben, yours is a strange story.” 

‘Perhaps it is; but there’s many a stranger 
stowed away in some men’s hearts; ay, and many 
a log that, overhauled, would make men stare a 
little.” 

‘Perhaps you'll let me look at what you call 
your ‘land-logs’ some day.” 

“Oh yes. It’s no use living if you don’t do 
some good; and perhaps somebody might be hap- 
pier for knowing what Ben Stevens had seen in his 
sixty years’ voyage.” 

I went through the church-yard home, and look- 
ed at the tombstone, and felt a respect for the old 
sailor who goes about with his wife’s wedding-ring 
on his heart—not the less either because his fin- 
gers had been made too large by toil for the ring 
te fit them. I began to think it possible that a 
hard hand and a soft heart may exist together. I 
feel satisfied that they are united in my friend Ben 
Stevens. 





THE LEGEND OF LITTLE 
PEARL. 
‘Poor little Pearl, good little Pearl!” 
Sighed every kindly neighbor; 
It was so sad to sce a girl 
So tender, doomed to labor. 


A wee bird fluttered from its nest 
Too soon, was that meck creature: 

Just fit to rest in mother’s breast, 
The darling of fond Nature. 


God shield poor little ones, where all 
Must help to be bread-bringers! 

For once afoot, there’s none too small 
To ply their tiny fingers. 


Poor Pearl, she had no time to play 
The merry game of childhood; 

From dawn to dark she worked all day, 
A wooding in the wild wood. 


When others played, she stole apart 
In pale and shadowy quict, 

Too full of care was her child heart 
For laughter running riot. 


Hard lot for such a tender life, 
And miserable guerdon ; 

But like a womanly wee wife, 
She bravely bore her burden. 


One wintry day they wanted wood 
When need was at the sorest; 
Poor Pearl, without a bit of food, 

Must up and to the forest. 


But there she sank down in the snow, 
All over numbed and aching: 

Poor little Pearl, she eried as though 
Her very heart was breaking. 





The blinding snow shut out the house 
From little Pearl so weary ; 

The lonesome wind among the boughs 
Moaned with its warnings eerie. 


To little Pearl a Child-Christ came, 
With footfall light as fairy; 

He took her hand, he called her name, 
His voice was sweet and airy. 


His gentle eyes filled tenderly 
With mystical wet brightness: 

‘And would you like to come with me, 
And wear this robe of whiteness?” 


He bore her bundle to the door, 
Gave her a flower when going: 
**My darling, I shall come once more, 
When the little bud is blowing.” 


Home very wan came little Pearl, 
But on her face strange glory: 

They only thought, ‘*‘ What ails the girl ?” 
And laughed to hear her story. 


Next morning mother sought her child, 
And clasped it to her bosom ; 

Poor little Pearl, in death she smiled, 
And the rose was full in blossom. 


THACKERAY ON TRUE GEN- 
TLEMEN. 

Tur London Saturday Review lately sneered et 
Thackeray for not being a “true gentleman.” 
The great novelist replies in the new number of 
the Cornhill, as follows: e 

“Ming Ease 1x Mine Inx.—Do you object to 
talk about inns? It always seems to me to be 
very good talk. Walter Scott is full of inns. In 
*Don Quixote’ and ‘Gil Blas’ there is plenty of 
inn-talk. Sterne, Fielding, and Smollett constant- 
ly speak about them; and, in their travels, the last 
two tot up the bill, and describe the dinner quite 
honestly; while Mr. Sterne becomes sentimental 
over a cab, and weeps generous tears over a donk- 
ey; but then you know the Superfine Review says 
he was such ‘a true gentleman.’ 

“‘I wonder whether my Superfine friend ever 
heard of Dutens’ ‘ Memoirs.’ There is a good story 
about the true gentleman there narrated, and in 
which Lawrence appears amusing, lively, and ly- 
ing. 

‘**T was seated at dinner,’ says Dutens, ‘ be- 
tween my Lord Berkeley and the famous Sterne, 
author of ‘* Tristram Shandy,” looked upon as the 
English Rabelais. The dinner was very gay: it 
was the King of England's birthday, and we drank 
after the Enzlish fashion, and according to the day. 
The conversation happening to fall on Turin, Mr. 
Sterne asked me if I knew M. Dutens, naming my- 
self. All the company began to laugh, and Sterne, 
who did not know I was so near, supposed this 
Monsieur Dutens must be a queer person, as the 
mention of his mere name set every one laughing. 
‘*He is a very singular man, is he not?” says 
Sterne. ‘Quite an original,” saidI. ‘*SoI sup- 
posed,” continued Sterne; ‘I have heard of him.” 
And hereupon he set to work to make a portrait of 
me while I pretended acquiescence in all he said 
Seeing that the subject amused the company, out 
of the fertility of his imagination he invented sev- 
eral stories, which lasted, to the general diversion, 
until it was time to take leave. I was the first to 
go, and was searcely out of the house, when they 
told him who I was, adding, that out of respect for 
Lord Tavistock, I had restrained myself, but that 
I was a not very tractable person, and he might be 
sure that on the morrow I should call him to ac- 
count for his statements regarding me. He thought 
himself that he had carried the raillery too far, for 
he was a little gay: and next day he came to see 
me, and asked my pardon for any thing he had 
said which might displease me, excusing himself 
from the circumstance and the desire he had to 
amuse the company, which he saw was so diverted 
the moment my name was mentioned. I stopped 
him shert, assuring him that I had been as much 
amused as any body, that he had said nothing to 
offend me, and that if he had known the person of 
whom he spoke as well as I did, he might have 
said a great deal more harm of him. He was en- 
chanted with my reply, embraced me, asked for 
my friendship, and quitted me very much pleased 
with me.’ 

‘* Ah, dear Lawrence! You are lucky in having 
such a true gentleman as my friend to appreciate 
you! You see he was lying, but then he was 
amusing the whole company. When Lawrence 
found they were amused, he told more lies. Your 
true gentlemen always do. Evento get the laugh 
of the company at a strange table, perhaps you afid 
I would not tell lies: but then we are not true 
gentlemen. And see in what a true gentleman- 
like way Lawrence carries off the lies! A man 
who wasn’t accustomed to lying might be a little 
disconcerted at meeting with a person to whose 
face he had been uttering abuse and falsehood. 
Not so Lawrence. He goes to Dutens :—it is true 
he had heard the other was peu traitable—a rough 
customer (if my Superfine friend will pardon the 
vulgarity of the expression); he goes to Dutens, 
embraces him, and asks for his friendship! Heaven 
bless him! Who would not be honored by the 
friendship of a true gentleman, who had just told 
lies about you to your face ? 

‘Several years ago, when I was preparing some 
lectures in which Sterne was mentioned, a gentle- 
man from Bath sent me Sterne’s own journal to 
Eliza, another gentleman’s wife, whom our rever- 
end friend was courting a good deal. Now, in 
Sterne’s published letters there are indieations of 
three or four wives at least to whom the true gen- 
tleman made love—his own not included. Among 
the objects of the affeetion of that noble heart is a 
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certain Lady P., to whom the divine makes the 
fiercest avowals of love—as a true pentleman, of 
course, should. This letter to Lady P. in the 
printed collection bears no date but Tnesday, and 
appears among the early letters of 1767. After 

making hot love to her ladyship, the noble creature 
says if she won't see him that evening, he will go 

to Miss ’s benefit, for which he has a bex- 
ticket. 

‘What actress had a benefit on a Tuesday in 
1767? On Tuesday, 2ist April, Miss Pope and 
Miss Poitier had benefits respectively at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden; and unless Lady P. 
gave her reverend friend, the true gentleman, the 
assignation which he wanted, it is probable Yorick 
went to the theatre. 

‘¢ Did he note this little fact in his journal to his 
dear Eliza in India? Not one word did the true 
fellow whisper about the circumstance. Would I 
stab thy true heart, my Eliza, by confessing frail- 
ties which are trivial in true gentlemen? No, ten- 
der and confiding creature! I will lie to thee. 
That is much easier. And accordingly Lawrence 
says not one word about the play or Lady P. to 
Eliza, but tells hgr how he is very ill, how the doc- 
tors have been with him, and how he is not long 
for this wicked world; in fact, he departed in the 
next year. Ah! Mr. Saturday Reviewer, next 
time you go out of your way to sneer at living, 
and bepraise dead gentlemen, pick a better speci- 
men than this wretched old sinner. I may not be 
good enough for a person of your lordship’s fine 
taste, and you feel justly indignant at my fandliar- 
ity: but Mr. I thought 
this was to be a chapter about inns ? but 
I stopped to have a ride on Sterne’s dead donkey. 





Sterne ?—Come, come. 
Oh, ves: 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


This is an article which we can heartily recommend, and 
that from knowing its great virtues. One particular case 
in our family of its efficacy we will mention. The person 
had suffered with a low fever, which was most tedious, and 
which left her with a terrible neuralgia in the head. The 
effect of these complaints was to cause much of the hair to 
fall off, and there seemed to be no power in the skin to give 
life to what remained. After she had tried some other 
preparations with no good results, we procured for her a 
bottle of Cocoaine, and the change which its use soon made 
was truly remarkable. The roots of the hair at once re- 
ceived new life, and before a bottle had been ured the large 
spot upon the top of the head, which appeared to be bald, 
was covered with what seemed a new growth of hair. And 
now she has as fine and healthy a head of hair as before 
her sickness. This Cocoaine is also a valuable article for 
children's hair, which is very apt to be dry. 
quantity will keep their hair moist and their heads clean. 


A very small 


What we say of this article we say from our own actaal 
knowledge, not for the sake of puffing the Cocoaine, but 
because we think others may be benefitted by our experi- 
enes.—Boston Christian Freeman. 


Bronchitis. 


The following testimonial from Rev. E. B. Rrcxman, 
Monrezat, gives evidence of the efficacy of Brown's 
Baoxcaar Trocugs, or Cough Lozenges. 

Montreal, Oct. 24th, 1559. 
Mr. 8. J. Lyman, Place d' Armes. 

Dear Sir:—I am very happy to inform you of the benefit 
I have received from the use of “* Brown's Bronchial T'ro- 
ches." Two or three times I have been attacked by Bron- 
chitis, or some such trouble of the Throat, in such a way 
as to make me greatly fear, that with the very best of gen- 
eral health, and after only three years’ labor in the minis- 
try, I would be compelled ere long to desist from ministe- 
rial labor through disorder of the throat and voice. Buta 
moderate use of the “* Troches” has driven all my fears 
away, and I now find myself able to preach nightly, for 

weeks r, without the slightest inconvenience. I 
have had the pleasure of recommending them to others, and 
know that they have been used with similar happy results. 


Ycurs gratefully, 
E. B. Rycxuay, A.B., 
Wesleyan Minister, Montreal. 





‘When we first recommended the Troches to Mr. Ryck- 
man, he was contemplating removal from town on account 
of his health. The Troches are among the very limited 
number of Patent remedies we ever recommend.” 

8. J. Lyman & Co., Chemists. 

_ Sua by all Druggists, 25 cents per | box. 


Ball, Black & Co., 


Nos. 565 and 667 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Street, 


Have just opened an Assortment of superb CLOCKS and 
BRONZES, of entirely new designs, in renaissance, as well 
as Louis XVI. styles. 


That painful 204 obstinate disease, Dyspepsia, is 
speedily cured by the well known Oxygenated Bitters. So 
are Flatulency, Water Brash, Ileart-Burn, Acidity, Indi- 
gestion, Debility, &c. This great remedy is prepared by 
8. W. Fowie & Ce., Boston, and sold by Druggists and 
Agents everywhere. 

WO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE 

SICK OR WELL, sent by mail. No pay expect- 

ed until received, read and approved, Address, Dr. S. 
A. FITCH, 7 Broadway, New York. 

Int. Six lectures on the causes, prevention, and cure 
ef Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rheumatism and 
Male and Female complaints. On the mode of .Preserv- 
ing Health to 100 years. 360 pages, 26 engravings. 
Price fifty cents, in silver or Postoffice stamps. 

2d. A work on the Cause and cure of Diseases ef the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 


plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
causes disease. 181 pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 cents. 





Say which book you wish, giving name, State, count: 
ee .) t4 ) ’ > 





ke 35, 000 in use! 


The Autocrat of the Kitchen! 





The Original P. P. Stewart 


Fuel Saving and Comfort Producing 
LARGE OVEN 
Summer and Winter Air-tight 


COOKING STOVE! 


FOR WOOD AND ANTTIRACITE OR 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 
Improved in 1859, 


With New and Extra Large Flues, and 
by the addition of the Celebrated 
Patent Double Sheet-Bottom Flue. 


—_——— 


Attention is invited to the follewing Pointa of Superior- 

ity: 
t. Dogantiity.—Lasting, with proper care, at least 20 

years. Stoves are now in use that were set up in 153s. 

2d. MaNuFactcuRge.—Every portion of the Stove is thor- 
oughly constructed. Each stove is submitted to a critical 
test, and none leave our works unless completely and per- 
fectly finished. 





3d. Capacity.—Baking, broiling, boiling, roasting, end 
all other culinary operations performed af the sane tin é 
A barrel of flour baked into bread with a single fire. 


4th. Eoonowy.—Saving the cost of the stove m2 or 3 
years in the item of fuel. 

Sth. VENTILATION OF Oven. —In the Stewart Stove 
alone the front doors open directly into the oven (protected 
by letters patent) securing a direct draft through the top 
of the aven, by means of perforated holes in the doors and 
back flues, It will be borne in mind that, as the heated 
air always rises, this method of ventilation is the only one 
of any value whatever. 


6th. Exting Conrron or Hrat.—The heat generated 
by the stove may be Aeld therein and used, or thrown into 
the room at pleasure. 

7th. Tong Dorute Suert-Borrom Fire.—Py which a 


compressing and inverting action of heat iz obtained, and 
the oven more evenly and efficiently heated than by any 
other known invention. 

Sth. ProuaNnG.—Performed on the top, and without the 
possibility of smoke entering the room. 

9th. Hor Warsz Reservoir anp Warmine Coser. 
—Both useful and convenient, supplied by the waste heat 
and without extra fuel. 

10th. Water Back. — An arrangement for supplying 
hot water for the bath room, equal to any range. 

&@™ Sold by all dealers, on a trial of 3 months, 
written guaranty for that period, if asked. 

t#™~ Beware of the numerous imitations now in market, 
many of which resemble the Stewart only in appearance, 
and none of them possess any of its peculiar qualities. — 
See that the names of P. P. Stewart, and of the manufac- 
turers are on each stove. No other is genuine. 

&#* Descriptive pamphlets free by mail to our address. 
Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the L. § 

ddress, 


FULLER, WARREN & CoO., 
Troy, N. Y., 


Sole Manufacturers and 5. tgame of the Clinton Stove 


with a 


3 Water Street, New York; 
G. W. Walker, 15 Union Str 4 Boston ; J. F. Pleis, Phil- 
adelphia ; ©. Metz, Agent, and A. G. Gaifield, Agent, 
Chicago; A. C. Parry, Cincinnati; G. N. Carleton, Mem- 
phis; S. Locke, New Orleans; Ellsworth, Russell & ¢ 
Mobile; Sibley and Grey, Washington; in all the ; 
pal cities and towns ip the Union. 


Finkle & Lyon Sewing Machine Co. 


than 


Sad by J. Q. A. Butler, ‘ 


rinci- 


All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction 
ny in market or money refunded. 
Offices 538 Broadway, N. Y., and 292 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass, 
AGENTS. 

A. Munroe & Co., 24 and 26 Camp Street, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard Huggins, 92 4th Street 

E. E. Huggins, 4th Street, Cir LE 

B. McKay, 269 Main Str Mil wau im 


_ Agent s wanted. 
"The French Student's Stenthiy. 


number :—Literature, Licht Reading, Poetry, Pronuncia- 
tion, Grammatical Exercises, &c., &c. Foomen $1 50 a 
year; in clubs of six, $100, Send 12 cts. for sample copy 
to P. W. GENGEMBRE, Editor, 

Chapman Hall, Boston. 


oO YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACIIES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six we k= (upon the smooth- 





Wis. 





November 


est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
sent by mail, post free, to any addres, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





Dr. J. BOVEE DOD’S 
IMPERIAL WINE BITTERS, 


Are universally acknowledged to be superior to all others 
now before the public; being composed of Bart erry, 

Spikenard, Wild Cherry, Tree Bark, Camomile Flowers, 
Gentian,"Solomon's Seal and Comfrey. They are the 
best remedy known for Incipient Consumption, Weak 
Lungs, Dyspepsia, Indige-tion, Debility, Nervous Dis- 
ease, Paralysis, Piles, and all cases requiring a Tonic 

For Sore Throat, so common among the Clergy and oth- 
er Public Speakers, it acts like a charm. As a beverage 
it is pure, wholesome and delicious to the taste. Physi- 
cians throughout the United States use it in their prac- 
tice. Cuas. Wivpirietp & Co., Proprietors, 78 William 

Bireet, N. ¥. Sold by Dreggists generally. 
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HART, 


Broad 
S, PAPEI-IANGERS, 
ud 
DLCOR ATORS, 


369 SOLOMON ¢ & 369 


UPHOLSTERER 


INTERIOR 


} 


| Arc now prepared to make, trom their large and extensive 
stock, every style of 
CURTAINS, DRAPERTES, LAMBRIEQUINS, 





and WINDOW SILADIS, 
AT PRICES THAT DEFY COMPETITION. 
Or will cut and retail at a small advance from cost their 
splendid assortment of 
BROCATELS, SATINS, TAPESTRIES, 


PLUSHES, DAMASKs, CHINTZES, 
and GOLD and P. AINTE “4 W IN DOW SIITADES, 
They have now ready for exhibition in their 
PAPER-ILANGING Db. Pak rMi NT, 
in ¢ n to their large stock of Plain and Decorative Pa- 





pers, 
SEVERAL 
just received from their h 
The special attention of famili 
their 
DRAWING-ROOMS, 
LIBRARIES, 


CASES OF CHOICE NOVELTIES, 
se in Paris 
s intending to ornament 


BOUDOIRS, 
DINING-ROOMS, 

HALLS, AND CHAMBERS, 
is called to these beautiful goods, which they intend offering 
at MODERATE PRICE. 

SOLOMON & HART, 
No. 369 Broadway. 





=: er t 


meats 
£ ; ¥ 
eso eh 


Save the Pieces! “: 


Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 


Crockery, Glassware, &c 
Whosesale Depot, No 48 Cedar Street, New York. 
HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600, New York 


Address 


rs in cases containing four, eight, and 











tiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying each package 
S10 PER MONTH made by any one 
pe wit h Stencil Tools, I sell the cheapest and 
bes, Send for my circus Address 


; JOUN MILLIKEN, La Mass. 


lars sent free 
rd, Maine 


‘ REAT CURIOSITY —Particu 
1 Suaw & Ciarnk, Biddef 
‘Dr. Cumming’s 

* NEW BOOK. 
The Great Preparation. 


By the Author of “ The Great Tribulation Finst SE- 
RIES now ready. Duodecimo, cloth bound. Price $1 00. 


gents wante 


Repv & Carverron, Publishers, N. Y. 
$100 $100 $100 §100 $100. 
ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND WELLS, 30S 


Broadway, New York, will secure, by return of first mail, 
Phonographic Books, from the study of which you ¢ an, With- 
out a teacher, become a aeons tical Verbatim Reporter. 


- Semmons & Co., 


Opticians, 
No. 669} Broadway, under the Lafarge House, N. Y. 


“DUNLAP & CO., 


Fashionable Hatters, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 557 Broadway, New York. 
Ropert Dunvar, Ecwore M. Clark. 

Hats, Caps, Furs, and Straw Goods in all their forma. 
Ladies’ Riding Hate, and Children’s Hats and Cape. 
Umbrellas, Canes, Traveling Bags, &c. 

Fat StTYLes Reapy. 


M. Prentice Whitcomb, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


LADIES’ FANCY FURS, 
RAW AND DRESSED FURS, FUR CAPS, FUR 
GLOVES, GAUNTLETS, BUFFALO AND 
FANCY ROBES OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. 

Warchouse, 39 Broadway. 


All Goods warranted. 


Watson’s 
Neuralgia King. 


In another part of to-day's Republic, will be found an 
advertisement of Watson's Neuralgia King, filling one en- 
tire column of the paper.—Although this wondertul medi- 
cine has been before the public comparatively but a short 
time, it Nas already a popularity that no other medicine 
ever attained, and this popularity is founded upon the solid 
basis of worth. The recommendations as to its merits, in 
another column, are but a few of the thousands that have 
been received, and we know personally of numerous cures 
of NrURALGIA ‘and Ruecmatism, long seated and agoniz- 
ing, that were almost miraculous. A large proportion of 

















| the certificates given are from our own citizens—men of 





and whose word can be relied on, and we know 
ived by Mr. Matuews, there is not one fic- 
—Buffalo Republic, Feb. 20, 1860, 
THEWS, Druggist, Buffalo, 


integrity, 
that in all rece 
titious or unreliable. 
Prepared by A. 1. MA 

Price $1 a bottle. 


D. 8. Barnes & Co., ) vents, New York 

F.C. Weis & Co., ¢ Asents New York. 

J. D. Park, “ Cincinnati. 
Il. WORCEST ER’S 

IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 


Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
14th St., $a 1 Av., N. ¥. 


cor 





Wedding Seat Notes, &c.—All the new styles 
elegantly engraved at <verdell's Old Wedding Card De- 
pot, 302 Broadway. See the new Envelopes, Satin Tie, 
&e. ae sent by mail to all gems of the country. 


O NERVOUS ‘SUFFERER S OF BC TH 
SEXES. A Retired Gentleman having been re- 
stored to health in a few days after many years of Great 
Nervous Suffering, is willing to assist others by sending 
(free), on the receipt of a post-paid directed Envelope, a 
copy of the prescription used. 7. JOHN M. DAG- 
NALL, 186 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| 








~ How to do it! 





CARBO-AIR LIGHT. Send for Circular. 
COAL CI. GAS LAMP, without Chimney. 
COAL OIL LAMP, v without Wick. 

$3 will buy a acengle. 


CARBO-AIR LIGHT. Send for Circular. 
CALLENDER & PERCE, 175 Broadway, N. Y. 





BRODIE 
Has Made 
A Grand Opening. 


The Greatest Display 


or 


Fall and Winter 
CLOAKS, 


Ever made in the United States! 


At the 
UP TOWN PALACE, 
FIFTH AVENUE, 
Corner of TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
And the well-known stand for 


CLOAKS, 
No. 300 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORE. 
Great Bankruptcy Sale 
Ladies’ Cloaks, Mantillas, 
and Furs, 


Comprising the estates of the well known firms cf 


BULPIN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
361 Broadway, 
AND 
W. D. ELLIOTT & Co., 
294 and 296 Canal Street, 


Now reduced to insolvency, in company with other leading 
houses, through the paralysis in the Southern trade. 





The undersigned having purchased ef the assignee the 
entire estate of the above bankruptcy, has, for the conve- 
nienee ef the public, congregated the whele st the store 


361 BROADWAY, 
which he has 

Rented fer the space ef sixty days, 
with a view ef effecting a total clearance of the same, 





This elegant stock, eemprising 
Paris imported Cloaks, 
Rich aad elaborate Velvet Cleaks, 
Handsome Paris Cloth Cleeks, 
Arabian and Zounve Bournews, &c., 
Tegether with a large celleetion of 
Ladies’ FURS, 
Including Russian Sable Sets, 
Mudson Bay Sable Sets, 
Mink Marten 


Seta, 
Chiachilia and Royal Ermine, 
Fiteh, Stoue Marten, Gt. 
Having been obtained at a merely nominal price eempaz 
with its original cost, will be offered on such pete oo 
terms as to be almost incredible to the behoider, in order 
to close out the whole within the limited time, the prem- 
ises being required to be pulled down. 

This property is still in course of distribution, and im 
oes purchasers are recommended to make am early in- 

tion. 

Wholesale bayers desirous of participating in the ad- 
vantages which this sale offers can purchase for net cash 
before 10 o'clock in the morning. J. W. PROCTOR, 

Traneferee of the estate of Rulpin, Gregson & Elliott, 
361 Broadway, New York. — 





MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24, and 36 ome” 
PAILLARD & MARTIN, Importers, 
21 Maiden a Lane, N. N. . ¥. 





Musical boxes repaired. 


‘MITCHELL'S SILVER OIL 


For Sewing Machines. 
CARLE & STRONG, Agents, 153 Water Street, N. Y. 


If you wish a fine head of Hair, 














use Lyon's 7 Katnarnon, 
the best and racet popular 
preparation eons AU ARH | ever made. 
Its immense | sale proves 
its excel- | THE Haim. | lence. It re- 
moves all * —— ——~ Dandruff, 





restores and pre- 


&c., prevents the hair from falling out, 
Sold everywhere. 


serves it, and is delightfully perfumed. 


GOLD PENS. 


BARD, BROTHERS & CO., manu facturers of Gold 
Pens, Pen and Pencil (Cases No. 21 Maiden Lane, New 


York. Also, Manufacturers of Bard & Wilson's Patent 
Angular Nib Gold Pens. Manufactory, Brooklyn, Conn. 
_ Gold Pens repaired or exc h anged. 











‘ike by return Post to any P ‘cet-Office in the U hited States. 

OOD BOOKS by MAIL. —We send all 
G Books prepaid by return of FIRST MAIL, at pub- 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 


lishers’ prices. 
Coun- 


Broadway, New York, United States Book Agency. 
try deale rs supplied. 


Sands’ Sarsaparilla 
Is mild and agreeable in its operation, and effectually 
cleanses the system of all impurities without 
any prostration of strength, or requiring any confinement 
or change of diet. 
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So 
¥ . omens ‘ Overstrung Grand 
as « Square and Up- 
right Pianos. 
Established in 1834, 






Are pronounced to be the best Pianos manufactured. 

~~ Instrument warranted 5 years. Send fcr Circular. 

arerooms and Manufactory, 76 to 95 East 13th 
Strevt, near Broadway, N.Y. > 

















THE PRINCE OF WALES ASTONISHES HIS PARENTS ON HIS 








RETURN HOME. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN EquaRE, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


TIIE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AP- 
RICA. A Picture of Exploration. By R1cu- 
agp F. Burtows, Capt. H.M.1. Indian Army ; 

| Fellow and Gold Medalist of the Royal Ge- 

ographical Society. With Maps and En- 

gravings on Wood. Svo, Muslin, $3 00. 

(Uniform with Barth and Livingstone.) 


j 


ODD PEOPLE. Being a Popular Descrip- 
tion of Singular Races of Man. By Captain 
MayYNeE Retrp, Author of “The Desert 
Iome,"* ** The Bush Boys," &c. With Il- 
lustrations. 16mo, Muslin, 50 cents 


‘““MY NOVEL;” By Pisistzatvs CAxTon. or, 
Varieties in English Life. By Sir Ek. Bun- 
wer Lytton. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $2 00. 
(Hagrer's Library Edition of Bulwer's Nov- 

els.) 





z Harrer & Brotirrs will send either 
of the above Works by Mail, postage pre-paid 
(for any distance in the United States under 
3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Will be commenced, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. A Novel. 











By CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be continued from Week to Week until completed (in about 
Bight Months), and to be Richly Illustrated. 


In two or three Weeks, in HARPER’S WEEKLY, 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured. 
Each Instrument warranted for five vears. Warerooms, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Walker Street, near Broadway, N. Y. 


The Ladies’ Ready-Made Linen Store, 
987 Broadway, one door above 26th Street. 


Plain Mestin Undergarments of fine and durable make. 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
The largest and best variety in this country. 


Dress Shirts and Collars, 
Ready made, and to order, at short notice. 
UNION ADAMS, 


No. 63'7 Broadway, New York City. 








BAcz NUMBERS and BOUND VOL- 
UMES of HARPER’S WEEKLY and MONTH- 


LY MAGAZINE can always be had of 
A. WINCH, 320 Chestaut Strect, Philadelphia. 











Patented November Ist, 1859. 


The measures are 
A, the distance 
round the neck. 


B, to B, the yoke. 
C. to CG, the sleeve. 


D, to PD, distance 
around the body 
under the armpits 
B. to B, the length 
of the shirt. 


- 


Ballou’s 
Patent Improved French Yoke 
SHIRTS. 


Patented November Ist, 1559. 


A New Style of Shirt, warranted to Fit. 

By sending the above measures, per mail, we can guar- 
antee a perfect fit of our new style of Shirt, and return 
by Express to any part of the United States, at $12. $15, 
$18, $24, etc., etc., per dozen. No order forwarded for 
less than half-a-doven Shirts. Also Importers and Deal- 
ers in MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 

409 Broadway, N. Y. 


_Wholsale trade supplied on the usual terms. ae 
Barney’s Cocoa-Castorine 
for the Hair!!! 


*@e 
This celebrated article is sought for as the ne plvs ultra 
of Hair-dressing. Vvery lady and gentleman in the land 
should use it. Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., the popular writer, 
says: ** Its effect is almost magical.” For sale by all the 
leading Houses. 








FRENCH'S 
CELEBRATED 
CONICAL 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 


UNEQUALED AND I 

DISPENSABLE! — Prive 
only $10. Depot No. 4 
Broadway, corner of Car 
Street. Agents wanted i 

all parts of the United 

= States. Send for a Circn- 

lar. Address Box No. 2,893 

Post-office, New York City. 
Pp. & R. FRENCH. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
A well-known firm, dealing in Liquors, wish to engage 
a number of smart men in each State, 
TO ACT AB 
LOCAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 
for their house. 










SALARY LIBERAL, 

and expenses paid. 
Address W. B. M. & CO., 

Box K, Jersey City, N. J. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New Yorg, 
Have Just Published; 

FARADAY ON THE PITYSICAL FORCES. A Course 
of Six Lectures on the Various Forces of Matter, and 
their Relations to each Other. By Micnart Fara- 
nay, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemis- 
try, Royal Institution. Edited by Witttam Crooxrs, 


F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 12mo, Muslin, 
50 cents. 

WHEAT AND TARES. A Novel. 12mo, Muslin, 75 
cents. 


ITALY IN TRANSITION. Public Scenes and Private 
Opinions in the Spring of 1860. Illustrated by Offi- 
cial Documents from the Papal Archives of the le- 
volted Legation. By Wa. Agtuur, A.M. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 


CHAPTERS ON WIVES. By Mrs Exurs, Author of 
‘*Mothers of Great Men." 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. A Novel. By Wiixrr 
Couns, Author of * Antonina,” “The Queen of 
Hearts," * The Dead Secret,” &e. With Illustrations 
by Joun MoLenan. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, 
$100. (The New Edition now ready.) 





ROSA; or, the Parisian Girl. From the French of 
Madame De Pressensé. By Mrs. J. C. FLetourn. 
16mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 


THE 4f1LU ON THE FLOSS. A Novel. By Gronon 
Extot, Author of *- Adam Bede" and ** Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life.” Svo, Vaper, 50 cents. Libary Edition, 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. By Gro. Il. Lewes. 


Engravings. 12mo, Muslin, 40 cents, 
CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. By Antuony 


Troitorr, Author of * Doctor Thorne,” “The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main,” “* The Three Clerks," 
&c, 12mo, Muslin, $100, - 


THE THREE CLERKS. By Antnoyry Trotzorr, Au- 
thor of * Doctor Thorne," * The Bertrams," &c. 12:0, 
Muslin, $1 00. 





Narrer & Brornens will send either of the above 
Works by Mail, postave paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 





WARDS. 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Printed directions for Self-Measurement sent free every- 
where. 


WARD, From tonpon, 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 











